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Che Smith and Miright. 
By J. FREDERICK HODGETTS, LATE PROFESSOR 
AND Crown EXAMINER AT Moscow. 


—<fe—— 


7a TLE object of these papers is to givea 
i) brief outline of some of the work 
performed by the artisans of the 
two great classes of labourers fall- 
ing under the heads of the smith and 
the wright. Of course it is impossible, 
in the brief space allowed to a paper in 
the columns of the Antiguary, for me to 
give an entire history of arts and manu- 
factures in the Anglo-Saxon time. My 
object is rather to call attention to the subject 
than to exhaust it. 

The two words (smith and wright) are very 
thoroughly English, They are common to 
all the languages of the Germanic group, but 
we find the best key to their actual meaning 
in Icelandic, the actual parent of the Scandi- 
navian branch of that group to which ours 
more especially belongs. 

In Icelandic the substantive smith means 
a maker of anything, in the senses of our 
expressions builder, constructor, smith, and 
wright. The verb smitha has special refer- 
ence to building, while the verb verka (our 
work, wroght, wrought) had a higher signifi- 
cation, referring to the results produced by 
the mind or soul, rather than the productions 
of the hand. Thus the poems of a scald, 
the victories of a champion, were his works, 
while the objects resulting from the labours 
of the carpenter were smithied. 

In England the difference between the two 
expressions soon assumed the dimensions 
with which we are familiar at the present day, 
the smith being regarded as a worker in 
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metal, and the wright, or worker, as a 
labourer in other materials, though the 
carpenter was often called a smith. A rem- 
nant of the old feeling, however, is some- 
times found in the earlier remains, where the 
poet is called the verse-smith, while in the 
names “ Cartwright,” “ Wheelwright,” etc., 
evidences of early functions are preserved. 

The comprehensive meaning of these two 
terms explains their widespread employment 
as family names, Smith being perhaps the 
one most frequently met with amongst us. 

Let us consider some of the results of the 
smith’s art in the English sense of his name. 

And first, as our splendid ancestors were 
fighting-men all through, their Valhalla con- 
tained a smith, but a very different kind of 
deity to the Vulcan of the South. He forged 
the weapons of the warrior gods, it is true, 
but his private life was far more respectable 
than that of the limping lout who forged the 
bolts of Jove. Of course, amongst warriors, 
arms and armour were the first requisites, 
and consequently we find Volund weaving 
the war-net, in other words a smith forging 
the rings and rivets for the chain-mail of 
the champions. The name Voland lives 
amongst us in Wayland Smith at the present 
day ; thus, although the war-net is no more, 
its skilled contriver survives his work. 

Chain-mail is a child of Asiatic origin, far 
more ancient than the boiled leather—corium 
(or cuirasse)—of the Romans. It does not 
appear to have been used by the Romans, 
though largely employed by the barbarians— 
ourselves among the rest. The rings were of 
proof (as we learn in Beowulf, where the sea 
monster can make no impression on the 
hero’s mail), and the connection of the com- 
bined rings, producing an harmonious whole 
of extreme strength and great power of re- 
sistance, was in very early times recognised 
as forming something analogous to the verses 
of the scald—* the /inked sweetness long 
drawn out” of a later bard. 

Nor is the analogy between the “ Byrnie,” 
or coat of mail, and the poem merely a 
fanciful conceit. The words of the one, like 
the rings of the other, had to be chosen on 
principles of homogeneity that would ensure 
consistency as well as harmony of proportion ; 
and then there was to the ear of the warrior 
a peculiar music in the metallic rustle of 
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chain-mail armour, which has been described 
as scaldic, t.e., poetic. 

The weaver of the war-net has passed 
away from us, and we shall not hear the 
clang of chain-mail as a familiar sound any 
more ; but that his analogue lives on is shown 
in our English love of alliteration in pro- 
verbs, popular sayings, and poetry. It strikes 
the English ear more agreeably than rhyme 
even now, and the great masters of English 
poetry have known how to apply it with 
telling effect. 

He rushed into the field and foremost fighting fell, 


Is a deathless line, and is the kind of thing 
that gives the verse-smith the pull over the 
balladmonger of later times. 

Having, by analogy, established the poet’s 
claim to be admitted among the artificers of 
the Early English period, I may venture to 
call attention to his art as the most lasting 
smith’s work of any. 

We will take the grand old epic of Beowulf, 
a plant of English growth, the father of much 
that is Scandinavian, and of nearly all that is 
German in mythology. There the first ac- 
count is to be met with of the Nikars, the 
Nixies of the German school, those super- 
natural dwellers of the lakes and streams 
that were, like the lady of Avenel, 

That which is neither ill nor well, 

That which belongs not to heaven nor to hell, 

A wreath of the mist, a bubble of the stream, 
’Twixt a waking thought and a sleeping dream ; 
and which live on in the comic name of the 

father of evil, “ Old Nick.” 

As the smith weaves his verses, and the 
story grows, the Nickars are introduced, with 
certain gruesome monsters of the flood, to 
show how impenetrable the good war-net 
proves even under exceptional circumstances, 
The hero tells how he swam in his armour, 
and was attacked by marine monsters, 
natural and supernatural, in vain, he being in- 
vulnerable by means of his precious mail, 
while his good sword did fearful execution 
amongst these dwellers of the wave. 

All this is preparation for the grand events 
of the story, the combat with the grisly 
Grendel, and the still fouler fiend, the 
monster's mother, against whose attacks the 
mail is almost useless, and in attacking whom 
the brand forged by Weland is entirely so. 
The mention of the excellent qualities of 









both arms and armour is very skilful in point 
of art, inasmuch as the mind is prepared to 
expect great things of them; hence their 
failure in the conflict with the terrible beings, 
the Grendel and his mother, enhances the 
dread which those monsters are led to in- 
spire. The fight with the dragon that guards 
the hoard of gold is given in true artistic 
taste, so that one is led to wonder that no 
English painter has thought it worth while to 
paint the scene, rather than the more modern 
form of dragon-slaying familiar to us in the 
legend of St. George—whoever he was! 

This Scandinavian-English poem is not 
only a grand work of art in itself, as to con- 
struction and skill in versification, but it is 
most rich in illustrations of the manners and 
customs of the pre-Christian English, and 
affords a strong instance of the analogy exist- 
ing between skaldic verse and chain-mail 
armour ! 

This may be considered as a fantastic asser- 
tion, but it is based on the custom of our 
forefathers, to which I have just alluded, of 
calling the poet the verse-smith, Let us 
examine the structure of the poem before us, 
from the smith’s point of view, and what 
do we find? Two words linked together 
by alliteration in one line supporting the 
second line by a similar alliterative join or 
link, or the three linked words distributed in 
three lines holding them together. The 
usual number of words contained in two lines 
is five—three in one, two in another—there 
are rarely six. Compare this with the con- 
struction of chain-mail, where you find a 
system of either five or six rings dependent 
on three on which the strain comes. 

The use of this system is evident ; it is in 
poetry a great aid to memory, as by the true 
art of the verse-smith the accentuated words 
began with the same letter, and corresponded 
with the thrum of the harp to which the 
whole was sung : 


Hweet we gar Dena, in gear dagum 
pedd-cyninga brym gefrunon 

hu 8a zeblingas ellen fremedon. 

Oft scyld scéfing sceabena breatum 
monegum megthum meodo-setla ofteah. 


In other places I have pointed out the 
peculiar veneration with which the ring-form 
was regarded by the early English. The 
horizon was a ring. The great Midgaard 
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serpent, which held the Cosmos together, 
performed this feat by holding his tail in his 
mouth so as to form a gigantic ring. Thus 
the smith was accustomed to think of the 
ring as the highest and most perfect of forms. 
The war-hat, or helm-hat of leather, was pro- 
tected by a ring of steel round the base, from 
which two half-rings rose perpendicularly, 
intersecting each other at the apex or crown 
of the cap, at right angles, something like the 
queer guards of the iron swords formerly used 
on the stage at Richardson’s when Bartho- 
lomew Fair was in vogue. The pet name 
the Danes applied to themselves was “ Ring 
Danes.” 

Thus the helmet, like the armour, was 
made of rings. Golden rings or bracelets 
were worn upon the arm, and these were 
bestowed by the yarl or king in whose service 
a warrior distinguished himself, as a reward 
of merit. The size of the ring varied, as 
well as the material, so that the “ dispenser 
of rings” or bedg-gyfa, could weigh his 
appreciation of the service rendered by the 
value of the ring. These rings were of gold, 
silver and bronze, and were the currency in 
which the old Scandinavian merchants paid 
the inhabitants of Britain for the tin and 
others matters which they fetched from the 
Kelts and Kymri, whose. annular money is 
noticed by Czesar, but which was doubtless 
of Scandinavian origin. 

Some of these bracelets, especially the 
silver ones, were made in the form of snakes 
coiling in many folds round the arm, like 
those sometimes used by ladies at the present 
day; some were delicately worked. with a 
curious pattern said to be intended to repre- 
sent fragments of intertwined serpents, so that 
the ophidian idea was preserved all through. 

But besides these minor ornamentations 
of the grand massive adornments of the arm 
there was a species of filigree work peculiar 
to our ancestors, which was elaborately used 
for the hals-beah or gorget, as well as for the 
brooch and armring. 

For the smith likewise produced the deli- 
cate and beautiful spang, or brooch, with which 
the mantles of both sexes were fastened, and 
which were either richly set with gems in 
very tasteful arrangement, or enamelled with 
gorgeous tints. Brooches, as well of pagan 
as of Christian times, are to be seen at the 


British Museum, and some very curious 
specimens of the pagan cross worn as a silver 
brooch are there preserved. 

In the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, a 
curious relic of later Saxon art is preserved. 
It is known as “ Alfred’s Jewel,” and was 
used as the head of his token, or leading staff. 
It was fixed on the staff in such a way as to 
show to the king the portrait in enamel of 
his patron saint, St. Neot, set in gold. The 
sight of this face enabled the king to tell his 
soldiers that he had seen the countenance of 
his saint going on before him. 

And among the delicate productions of 
the English smith beautiful gold fringe has 
been found as well wrought as anything used 
to-day, looking as fresh as the bullion of a 
new epaulette. Of this interesting work there 
is a capital specimen in the British Museum. 

The dexterity of the Anglo-Saxon gold- 
smith was unequalled by any craftsmen of 
the kind in Europe, and their filigree work 
was sought by Teutons, Franks and Italians. 
There is a magnificent brooch in the British 
Museum exhibiting filigree work and the 
setting of gems in gold, executed in a manner 
which would do credit to any modern 
jeweller. 

But of all the productions of the smith’s 
art there is nothing so remarkable, so in- 
teresting, or so grand, as the belt. This was 
a sign of nobility equally with the gold band 
round the helmet, and was generally formed 
of plates of metal, linked together by small 
rings, and profusely adorned with gems. 

With so much and such very various work 
cut out for him, no wonder that the smith 
was an important personage in the eyes of our 
forefathers ; he was, in fact, indispensable to 
them. His was the only art, except that of 
song, which claimed a deity among its 
masters, for while the other workers were 
regarded with a species of contempt, Volund 
and Bragi were denizens of Valhalla; nor 
was it below the dignity of the champion of 
Odin to emulate Volund in repairing his own 
armour at a pinch, or to copy Bragi in a 
strain which has made the name of that 
deity familiar to us in the derived verb to 
brag, even in the Victorian age. 

Thus while the glorious battle sword of the 
North, which cut down the half-Romanized 
British Kelt, the finest and most delicate pro- 
B—2 
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ductions in the ways of filigree brooches were 
equally attributed to a smith, the work of 
this useful artist included a good wide range 
of objects. 

The Britons had become Romanized, but 
not Romans. They were too idle or too 
unenterprising to copy the larger battle sword 
of their conquerors ; nor did they care to 
copy even the gladius in the cold steel. 
Bronze was more easily worked, it could be 
melted, run into forms and then hardened. 
But the bronze imitation gladius was no 
match for the Teutonic steel blade: both 
copied (as I have elsewhere pointed out) 
from the leaves or blades—German Blatt—of 
natural objects ; the one from the gladiolus, 
and the other from the sword-grass common 
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in the North. The respective qualities of 
the two weapons are shown in what we find in 
England wherever the two races met, namely 
the bronze gladius, in any quantity, at the 
bottom of rivers, to which the conquered Kelt 
was forced, while the sword of the northern 
conqueror reposes by his side in his tomb. 

Art was ever the handmaiden ministering 
to the wants of man, and the first wants are 
certainly sword and shield, weapons of 
offence and defence, so that the myth in 
which the divine care providing for our needs 
is personified, becomes highly poetic, and 
bears witness to a capacity for art in its most 
exalted phase, when the Scald places Volund 
and Bragi in Valhalla. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE OAK HOUSE. 


Mid Storied houses. 


——__— 

THE Oaks, WEST BROMWICH. 

EST BROMWICH, with its dingy 
and unpicturesque chimney-shaft 
surroundings, is the very last place 
in which one uninitiated would 





search for a fine old half-timber mansion ; 
yet to this day there remains, almost blocked 


in by collieries and iron-works, one of the 
most curious and interesting specimens of 
ancient domestic architecture we have left. 
Though only seven miles from the huge city 
of Birmingham, the Oaks, or Oak House, is 
almost unknown ; and it is a remarkable fact 
that so curious and perfect a relic of bygone 
days has entirely escaped notice. 

The Oak House, which takes its name from 
an ancient oak-tree formerly standing in front 
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of the house, is the ancient seat of the Turton 
family, who lived here from the date of its 
erection up to about a hundred years ago 
(upwards of twenty generations having had it 
in succession) ; since then it has changed 
many hands, and we are happy to say it is 
now well looked after, Mr. Davies, the present 
occupant, being not a little proud of the 
venerable structure. It, however, has had a 
narrow escape, for, prior to Mr. Davies be- 
coming a resident there, the old house was 
uninhabited for some twelve years, the usual 
result in similar cases being, alas! the 
house pulled down and “ handsome modern 
villas” erected upon its site. The building 
evidently dates from about the close of the 
sixteenth century, the red brick and stone 
mullioned part facing the garden (and not 
shown in our illustration) being characteristic 
of the Elizabethan period. 

The quaint turret in the centre of the roof 
is particularly striking, being of its kind almost 
unique. Theinterior, too, hasmuch of interest, 
many of the rooms having their original 
panelling and chimneypieces. The carved 
oak cornice round one little room in particular 
is very perfect. 

A comparatively small portion of the house 
is occupied, and many of the original arrange- 
ments, such as the great hall, etc., have been 
altered to suit modern requirements. The 
wide oak staircase remains intact, and the 
balusters and hand-rail are curiously carved. 

It is strange to look out of the quaint old 
windows (still containing much of their 
original glass) upon nothing but the smoke 
and fog of the “Black Country ;” all the 
surroundings are painfully out of keeping and 
harmony with the house. 

Sure enough the majestic ruins of Dudley 
Castle are not far off, but they can rarely be 
discerned through the thick atmosphere. 

Could we but only pick up the picturesque 
old house bodily, and place it in a woody 
part of Kent or Sussex, nothing would be 
wanting to satisfy the eye of the most par- 
ticular antiquarian connoisseur. 

A. FEA. 





Mn Some Garter-King-at-Arms. 
By JOHN ALT PORTER. 
‘* Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 


SHE only authentic account of the 
institution of such an officer as 
“the Garter Principal King of 
Arms of the English” is contained 

in the patent by which fees were assigned to 

him in April, 1423. In that patent it is 
stated that the late King Henry V., for the 
increase of the fame of the Order of the 

Garter and for the service of the Company, 

appointed a Servant of Arms; and, for the 

dignity of the Order, ordained that he should 
be a Sovereign, within the Office of Arms, of 
all other Servants of Arms of the kingdom of 

England, and should be styled GARTER KING 

oF ARMS OF THE ENGLISH. Good Duke 

Humphrey, Protector during the new Sove- 

reign’s minority, further willed that Garter 

should receive annually, at the Festival of 
the Order, the following pensions: From the 

Prelate, five marks ;* from every Duke being 

a Companion, six nobles; from every Baron 

or Banneret, four nobles; and from every 

Bachelor Knight, two nobles. 

The date of the creation of the Office of 
Garter is supposed to have been between 
May and September, 1417. William Bruges, 
the first Garter, was described as “ Guyenne 
King of Arms” on the 22nd May of that 
year; but in an ordinance of the Duke of 
Clarence mention is made of “Garter King 
of Arms of the English.” _ Before the appoint- 
ment of a king, the service of the Order was 
performed by a herald called ‘‘ Windsor.” 

The duties of a Garter King of Arms may 
thus be briefly described: On appointment 
to the office he takes two oaths—one relative 
to the Order of the Garter before the Sove- 
reign, another before the Earl Marshal as 
head of the College of Heralds. He may 
appoint a herald for his deputy, and must be 
a native of England, and a gentleman bear- 
ing arms. He, together with the other 
officers of arms, has the privilege of correct- 
ing errors or usurpations in all armorial bear- 
ings. }He assigns to every new peer his 
place in Parliament, and carries the ensigns 
of the Order to foreign dignitaries upon their 
being elected, and has to obey any royal 
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command relative to the Order. His emolu- 
ments are: Baron’s service in the Court, 
apartments in Windsor Castle and at the 
College in London, £100 from the Garter 
revenues, and #100 (formerly £50, but 
raised to this sum by King Charles II.) out 
of the Exchequer as Priacipal King at Arms. 
His fees from both these offices are con- 
siderable. The arms are: Ar. St. George’s 
cross upon a chief, gu. a coronet or open 
crown, within the Garter of the Order, be- 
tween a lion of England (Sweden?) and a 
fleur de lis, or. 

The list of Garter Kings since the founda- 
tion of the office is as follows : 


. Sir William Bruges, 1417. 

. John Smert, 1450. 

. Sir John Wrythe, 1478. 

Sir Thomas Wrythe, a/ias Wryothesley, 


1505. 
. Thomas Wall, Esq., 1534. 
. Sir Christopher Barker, 1536. 
. Sir Gilbert Dethick, 1550. 
. Sir William Dethick, 1586. 
. Sir William Segar, 1607. 
10. Sir John Borough, 1633. 
11. Sir Henry St. George, 1644. 
12. Sir Edward Walker, 1645. 
13. Sir William Dugdale, 1677. 
14. Sir Thomas St. George, 1686. 
15. Sir Henry St. George, 1703. 
16. John Anstis, Esq., 1719. 
17. John Anstis, jun., Esq., 1730. 
18. Stephen Martin Leake, Esq., 1754. 
19. Sir Charles Towneley, 1773. 
20. Thomas Browne, Esq., 1774. 
21. Ralph Bigland, Esq., 1780. 
22. Sir Isaac Heard, 1784. 
23. Sir George Nayler, 1822. 
24. Sir Ralph Bigland, 1831. 
25. Sir William Woods, 1838. 
26. Sir Charles George Young, 1842. 
27. Sir Albert William Woods, 1869. 


WILLIAM BRUGES (1417), we are told, was 
without doubt the first Garter. Of him we 
have some particulars in Anstis’ Supplement to 
Mr. Ashmole’s History touching Garter King 
of Arms. It is a matter of history that he 
feasted the Emperor Sigismond at his house 
in Kentish Town, and attended on his 
installation at Windsor. This, however, we 
are shown, was before his promotion to the 
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place of Garter. He was the son of Richard 
del Brug, Lancaster King—spelt also Brugge, 
and Brugges. He was created Chester 
Herald by patent 7th June, 21 Ric. II; Guy- 
enne King of Arms and Garter, 3 Henry V. 
In 1 Henry VI. he was sent to Rome with 
the Bishop of Winchester, and employed in 
many foreign messages, for which he received 
suitable rewards from time to time. For one 
of these, an original receipt under his signet 
bears the impression of a crown within a 
garter. We read in an old manuscript that 
he “bylded the Church of St. George in 
Stamford for the more part, and gave thereto 
also many oder gret yestys and anorements, 
and to lodir churches he gaue gret yestys as 
Copys and Westimentz, and lyeth buryed at 
Stamford,” with high testimonies from his 
earthly King as to his personal abilities and 
talents in business, beyond the common 
standard of other heralds; and bequeathing 
to the King of kings his soul to His “gret 
mercy,”—who of that “gret mercy,” he 
believed, “suffered peyne and passion” to 
bring it from “the carnal peyne and damp- 
nacion, to the eternal blysse and redemp- 
tion” which is found in Christ. The pictures 
of him, and of his lady kneeling, with three 
daughters behind them, were formerly in a 
window of the chapel founded by him at 
Stamford. According to the probate of his 
will he died before 20th March, 1449. There 
is a coloured engraving of this Garter in an 
illuminated MS. at Oxford. 

Arms: Ermine, a cross ermines square 
pierced of the field, impaling sable, a 
chevron between three wolves’ heads, coupé 
argent, collared or. 

The title of Rex Armorum de Gartera 
was, on Bruges’s death, granted to JOHN 
SMERT (1450). He was son-in-law to the 
previous Garter, and, Anstis says, a clever 
lawyer. He was present at the marriage of 
the Duke of Orleans with Mary of Cleves 
(1450); and in 2 Edward IV. attended the 
funeral of the Earl of Salisbury at Bisham 
Abbey, Berkshire ; and in the eighth year of 
that reign was at Bruges at the marriage of 
Charles, Duke of Burgundy, with Margaret, 
sister of Edward IV. To him fell the task 
of summoning the great Earl of Warwick to 
come in “humble and obeysant wyse, and 
appier” before King Edward IV. with the 
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Duke of Clarence, to answer for their treason. 
It is recorded that Smert stammered in 
speech, but that he wrote an excellent hand. 
He‘ was Garter for twenty-eight years, and 
was twice married. 

Arms were: Argent, a chevron between 
three pheons sable, quartering Bruges. 

The principal act in the heraldic life of 
Joun WriTH (1478) was the attendance at 
the coronations of Richard III. and Henry 
VII., by whom he was styled “our trusty 
and well-beloved.”” He was also sent to 
Italy, to Ireland, and to Bretagne. He made 
his will— ‘hole of minde, nevertheless febull 
of Body”—on the 25th March, 1504. He 
left to his son William his “bookes of 
Petegres,” and directs his body to be buried 
“in the Quer of St. Gilis, without Crepul- 
gat,” where it was at length laid, covered by 
a large marble stone, called “a fair tomb,” 
with his effigies and epitaph in brass inlaid. 

Arms: Azure, 3 doves silver membrey gules, 
in a double tressoir florette contre-florette 
gold, Wryothesly gold, a bend ingrayed gules ; 
but his arms were often varied by him, and 
at length his descendants bore a plain cross 
or betwixt four doves closed argent. His 
motto was “ Humble and Serviceable.” In 
compliment to him, the Heralds’ College 
adopted his arms as their own. 

It was the King’s intention that Roger 
Machado, Clarencieux, who came to England 
with him, should receive the office of Garter 
after the death of Sir John Writh; but 
Machado was old, and preferred a pension, so 
THOMAS WRIOTHESLEY (1505), Wallingford 
Herald or Pursuivant, son of the late Garter, 
reigned in his stead. This gentleman was 
of a somewhat whimsical turn of mind, and 
disliking his one-syllabled patronymic, re- 
solved to adorn it with additional euphony, 
which, it has been remarked, added nothing 
to the smoothness of pronunciation. After 
various tasteful and fanciful spellings, such 
as Wrye, Wallingthen, Wryot, Wallingford, 
Wreseley, Writhesley, Wrotesley, ‘ Wriothes- 
ley” was at last settled upon, and followed 
by his descendants. 

This Garter waited on the Duke of Urbino, 
the King of Castile, and the King of Spain, 
with the Order of the Garter, and received 
the honour of knighthood, a cup worth £22, 
and 100 Rhenish guilders from the hands 


of Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, brother 
to the Emperor Charles V. 

Garter was at the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold in 1520, and carried the ensigns of the 
Order to the French King in 1527. In the 
divorce proceedings between King Henry 
VIII. and Queen Katherine, he produced 
documents before Cardinals Wolsey and 
Campeggio. With a good character he died 
on 24th November, 1534. His books were 
the foundation of the present library of the 
College. 

Arms: Those of his father, with the same 
motto, “ Humble and Serviceable.” 

THoMAs WALL (1534) was the son of 
Thomas Wall, of Crich, in Derbyshire. He 
was Garter for the short time of a year and a 
half. During that period he was sent in 
embassy and commission to the King of 
Scots to carry him the Garter. From him 
hereceived “a gowneof purple velvet lyned with 
blacke boche, and a C. Crownes of the Sunn.” 

Arms: A chevron ermine on a chief 
crenelle or, three gresses sable; his crest 
an eagle’s head coupé argent and azure 
between two wings counterchanged, on 
each three doupes counterchanged on a 
wreath. 

CHRISTOPHER BARKER (1536) was created 
Suffolk Herald to Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, by King Henry VIII. at Eltham. In 
July, 21 Henry VIII., being-then Norroy, he 
was advanced to be principal King of Arms 
and at the coronation of Edward VI. 
was made a Knight of the Bath. By his 
will he directs “his wretched Corps and 
carcase” to be buried in the vault he 
had prepared in the long chapel next St. 
Faith’s Church in St. Paul’s. 

Arms: Argent three bears’ heads erased 
gules, muled or, in chief three torteaux. 

Str GILBERT DETHICK (1550) is said to 
have been an officer of arms for sixty-five 
years, and to have died at the ripe old age of 
eighty-one years. He would thus have 
entered the College at a very early age. He 
was employedin many and various embassies ; 
and went to Denmark, Holland, (Lubeck ?), 
Scotland, Germany, and France ; and, on the 
marriage of Anne of Cleves to her father’s 
Court ; to Scotland again on that projected 
match which the old Earl of Huntley re- 
marked he disliked not, but bluntly declared 
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he hated the manner of wooing. He was 
created Garter at Greenwich, April 4, 1549-50 
the King, as part of the ceremony, taking 
a cup of wine and pouring some of the con- 
tents on his head. 

His is the first recorded burial of a Garter 
at St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf. The interment 
took place on the roth October, 1584. He 
has been spoken of as an illiterate man, 
knowing not sufficient for his office either of 
Latin, French, or English. There were, 
however, several collections of his, relating to 
arms and pedigrees, remaining in Anstis’ 
time. 

His seat was at Poplar, a hamlet of 
Stepney, where the Dethicks greatly con- 
tributed to the building of what is now St. 
Matthias’s Church, formerly the chapel of the 
East India Company. 

The house on Benet’s Hill was first granted 
to the Heralds during his Gartership, 18th 
July, 1555. : 

Arms: Argent a fesse vairy or and 
gules between three waterbudgets S., with a 
mullet or on a crescent az. for diff. 

It is noted as a singular circumstance 
that two of the Garters, Sir John Writh and 
Sir Gilbert Dethick, should be succeeded by 
their younger sons, whilst their elder ones 
were never raised higher than heralds. 

(Zo be continued.) 


The Early Custody of Domesday 
Book, 


> 

Part II. 
fewer LAT do we mean by “ Domesday ”? 
A} ws We are apt, I think, to use that 
NAf4 term somewhat loosely. There is 
~~ first the Great Survey itself, the 
“Descriptio totius Angliz.” It is clear that 
the returns from the several? districts were 
sent into the central department as a multitude 
of separate documents—“ carte,” as, I take 
it, they are termed by Henry of Huntingdon. 
It seems to be implied by that writer that in 
his day these original returns were still pre- 
served in the Treasury. What became of 
them or when they disappeared, we are not 
in a position to say. From these returns, 


by an elaborate system of re-arrangement 
and “ boiling down,” was compiled Domes- 
day Book.* Much has been said of the 
marvellous speed with which the survey was 
made and its results embodied in this book. 
Yet we have no real evidence even as to 
when the survey was finished, or how long 
it was in the making. We know that its 
making was probably ordered in the Mid- 
winter Council of 1085-6, and was completed 
in the course of 1086,f and that is all we do 
know. Mr. Freeman, indeed, confidently 
asserts that “ by Lammastide [1086] the Great 
Survey was made,”t but there is no proof 
that it was so. Still less do we know when the 
codification was finished, that is to say when 
“Domesday Book” was completed as we 
have it now. Mr. Eyton, it is true, went so 
far as to write: 

Imperial orders have gone forth that the coming 

Codex, the Domesday that is to outlive centuries, is to 
be completed before Easter (April 5 in that year), 
when King William himself expects to receive it in 
his Court and Palace of Winchester.§ 
But it is impossible to say on what authority 
that statement is based, nor is it inherently 
credible. Elsewhere we are told by the same 
writer : 

On anyhypothesis as to the time taken by the different 

processes which resulted in Domesday Book, the whole 
—that is, the survey, the transcription, and,the codifica- 
tion, were completed in less than eight months, and 
three of the eight were winter months. No such 
miracle of clerkly or executive capacity has been 
worked in England since. 
Again I can find no evidence in proof of 
this statement. Indeed, heretical though 
the view may be, I see no froof whatever 
that Domesday Book was itself compiled in 
1086. 

These questions are all concerned with 
that of its custody. For it is quite clear 
that Domesday Zook was made for con- 
venience of reference. Not only was a book, 
in itself, far more handy for the purpose than 
the normal “Roll” of the period; but the 
great pains taken in arranging and rubricat- 
ing the fiefs in each county, shows that the 
book was compiled with a view to constant 


* See Eyton’s Notes on Domesday. 

+ ‘‘ Anno“millesimo octogesimo sexto ab incarna- 
tione Domini vicesimo vero regis Willelmi facta est 
ista desciptio.”—Colophon to second volume. 

+ Norman Conquest, iv. 694. 

§ Notes on Domesday. 
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reference. Oddly enough the “ Lindsey 
Survey” of some thirty years later has been 
converted into a book by the rude process of 
cutting up the roll into pages. 

Now Domesday Book being essentially 
a “liber” as distinguished from a roll, I 
cannot believe that the “ Rotulus Wintoniz ” 
was a name (as asserted) for Domesday Book. 
The first authenticated appearance of that 
name would seem to be in a plea of 
1199-1200, as quoted by Ellis.* Whether 
this “ Rotulus” represented the aggregate of 
the original returns, or if not, what it was, 
it would not be easy to say. 

So far as Domesday “ Book” is concerned, 
our only direct evidence for its original asso- 
ciation with Winchester would seem to be 
the name “ Liber de Wintonia” applied to it 
in the well-known subsequent entry of the 
fief of Robert de Brus. The presumption, 
however, as Mr. Hall observes, is that it was 
there originally deposited, in the old capital 
of the realm; and if there, then in the 
Treasury, which was within the Royal Castle. 
To this Treasury William Rufus hastened 
on his father’s death, as did his younger 
brother on his own. On this latter occasion 
(1100) we have direct evidence on the sub- 
ject. For the language of Ordericus is very 
precise. He tells us that Henry “concito 
cursu ad arcem Guentonia ubi regalis thesaurus 
continebatur, festinavit.” 

This brings me to a piece of evidence of 
extraordinary importance for our inquiry, 
and also for the glimpse it gives us of the 
administrative system of the time. This is 
nothing less than the first suit recorded 
to have been determined by Domesday, and 
affording what is probably the earliest men- 
tion of Domesday “ Book” itself. Hitherto, 
as by Ellis, it has been supposed that the 
earliest occasion of its authority being 
invoked is the solitary instance mentioned 
by the so-called ‘* Peter de Blois,” but really 
in the “ Continuatio” of the spurious “ His- 
toria Ingulfi” which goes by his name. 
This mention occurs in connection with the 
Manor of Baddeby, on which there is much 
‘in the spurious “ Historia,” though the facts 
are there demonstrably false. The authority 
of this “Continuatio” is little, if at all, 
better. Indeed, the very statement that the 


* Introduction to Domesday. 





Abbot of Croyland (in 1114) “auctori- 
tatem Regii Rotuli Domesday pretacti in 
suum auxilium allegavit,”* is immediately 
followed by an elaborate account of the 
action of “Milo Comes Herfordensis” in 
supporting the opposition to the Abbot. 
Now as Miles was not created Earl of Here- 
ford till 1141—twenty-seven years later— 
and was a mere youth, whose father was 
living, in 1114, the whole story breaks 
down. 

Turning now to my own evidence, which 
is taken from the Chronicle of Abingdon 
(ii. 115-16), we find that Abbot Faritius of 
Abingdon was impleaded by certain men: 

Sed is abbas in castello Wincestre coram episcopis 

Rogero Saresberiensi, et Roberto Lincolniensi, et 
Ricardo Londoniensi, et multis regis baronibus, ratio- 
cinando ostendit declamationem eorum injustam esse. 
Quare, justiciariorum regis judicio obtinuit ut illud 
manerium, etc... . sed quia rex tunc in Normannia 
erat, regina, quze tunc presens erat, taliter hoc 
sigillo suo confirmavit. 
Then follows the Queen’s writ, announcing 
the decision of the plea held in the royal 
*‘Curia,” together with the names of the 
“barons” present. These names enable 
us to determine a certain limit for the date 
of the plea. ‘‘Thurstinus capellanus” im- 
plies that it was previous to his obtaining 
the See of York (15 Aug., 1114), while the 
presence of Richard, Bishop of London, 
places it subsequent to 26 July, 1108. It 
must therefore have been held during the 
King’s absence between July, 1108, and the 
end of May, 1109; or in his later absence 
from August, rr11, to the summer of 1113. 
The action of the Queen in presiding over 
this A/acitum illustrates a recognised practice, 
of which we have an instance in Domesday 
itself (i. 2380), where it is stated that Bishop 
Wulfstan, “‘terram deplacitasse coram regina 
Mathilde in presentia IIIIor vicecomi- 
tatuum.” The Queen’s description of the 
Curia Regis as “curia domini mei et mea” 
should be compared with that of the Queen 
of Henry II., who similarly acting in her 
husband’s absence, speaks of the Great 
Justiciar as “‘ Justicia Regis et mea.” 

But we must hurry on. The essential 
portion of the record is this: 

Sciatis quod Faritius abbas de Abbendona in curia 
domini mei et mea, apud Wintoniam, in thesauro. . . 


* Rerum Anglicarum ' Scriptorum, (1684), i. 124, 
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per Librum de Thesauro disratiocinavit quod, etc., 
etc. 

The court was held “in castello Win- 
cestre,” says the narrative, “apud Wintoniam, 
in thesauro,” says the record. Both are 
right, for the Royal Treasury was, as we have 
seen, in the Castle. But what was the 
“Liber de Thesauro”? I contend that it 
was Domesday Book, and can have been 
nothing else. For ‘passing now to the 
Dialogus de Scaccario (circiter 1177), we 
there read in reply to an inquiry as to the 
nature of Domesday Book (which “in the- 
sauro servatur et inde non recedit) “ber tlle 
de quo queris sigilli regii comes est indi- 
viduus 72 ¢hesauro” (I. xv.) The connec- 
tion of the Book with the Treasury is brought 
out strongly in the Déalogus, and leads to the 
presumption, as Mr. Hall perceived, that the 
Treasury being originally at Winchester, the 
Book was there also. 

The inference suggested is, that Domesday 
Book was removed from Winchester to West- 
minster when the ‘lreasury itself was re- 
moved ; so that evidence on the removal of 
either would be evidence on the removal of 
both. 

Now as the Treasury was in Winchester 
Castle at the time of the above suit, and as 
it had been in 1100, so it was still at the 
accession of Stephen in 1135, and at the 
triumph of Matilda in 1141. This is abso- 
lutely certain from the chronicles, nor do 
they mention any other Treasury.* Mr. 
Hall, however, has advanced this novel hypo- 
thesis : 

The origin of the mystery is to be found in the ex- 
istence of a double Treasury at Winchester and West- 


minster, while its solution depends on the identifica- . 


tion of Domesday, from Henry I. onwards, with cone 
of these, the Westminster. 

This view is based on the Dialogus (circ. 
1177), and its references to the “ Thesaurus ” 
and to Domesday Book (“Liber Judici- 
arius”). Mr. Hall holds that the Exchequer 
was from the first at Westminster, and that 
in the lower of its two divisions, namely, the 
Exchequer of Receipt, was situated the 
Thesaurus, or “Treasury of the Exchequer 
at Westminster.” 


* The description of the contents of the Treasury 
(at Winchester) in 1135, “ Erant et vasa tam aurea 
quam argentea,” ought to be compared with the similar 
expression found in the Dza/ogus itself, ‘‘ vasa diversi 
generis aurea et argentea” (I. xiv.). 





Careful investigation of the subject has 
convinced me that Mr. Hall’s conception of 
the Exchequer at this early stage of its exist- 
ence differs fundamentally from mine. 

Mr. Hall looks on the then Exchequer as 
preserving a continuous existence, and as 
doing so at Westminster. I, on the contrary, 
look on the Exchequer as having an exist- 
ence only during the short sessions at Easter 
and Michaelmas. Dr. Stubbs’s phrase : “‘ The 
Curia Regis . . . . of which the Exchequer 
was the financial department or session,”* 
appears to me exactly to express the meaning 
of the words in the Dialogus: “Ipsa quoque 
Curia que consedente scaccario est scaccarium 
dicatur” (I. i.), At the close of each session 
the Exchequer was dissolved (“solutum ”).f 
But I rely specially on the phrase limiting 
the salaries of the officials of the Exchequer 
to the period of ‘the Exchequer’s existence, 
that is of each session” (“sunt et hiis libera- 
tiones constitute dum scaccarium est, hoc est 
a die qua convocantur usque ad diem qua 
generalis est secessio’). 

My next point is that these sessions might 
be, and were, held anywhere.{ This, indeed, 
Mr. Hall admits, Wherever, then, these 
sessions were held, there would be the 
Exchequer complete in all its parts, as de- 
scribed in the Dzalogus. There would be 
the Exchequer of Receipt, with its “ the- 
saurus,” whether the locality was Westminster 
or any provincial town. When this is clearly 
grasped, Mr. Hall’s theory that a new 
‘Treasury existed specially at Westminster, as 
a department of the Exchequer, will be seen 
to have no foundation in the Dialogus. 

For what, after all, was the (‘thesaurus 
which is found wherever the Exchequer was 
held? Obviously, it was the treasure paid 
in, as the balance of their accounts, by the 
sheriffs and other firmarii, and entered in 
the account as “in thesauro.” The Ex- 
chequer, during its session, would be re- 
sponsible for the safety of this treasure, and 
we accordingly find among its regular pay- 
ments those of a penny a night for the 
watchman (“Vigil”), and a halfpenny a 
light for the cost of the “lumen circa the- 

* Const. Hist., i. 387. 

¢ Soluto scaccario (Déialogus IT, i. 

t ‘* Vide sicut te ipsum et omnia tua diligis, quod sis 
ad scaccarium 70: vel ibi in crastino sancte Micheelis.” 
—Exchequer Summons, D%a/ogus II., 1. 
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saurum.” At the close of the session these 
payments ceased. The watchman no longer 
received his penny ; “the candle went out :” 
but what became of the treasure? Packed 
in sealed sacks (“pecuniz saccis.... 
apponit sigillum ”), it was despatched to the 
central Treasury in charge of the inseparable 
Treasurer and Chamberlains (or their re- 
spective deputies). It is, as I have said, 
quite certain that in 1135 and in 1141 this 
central Treasury was at Winchester Castle, 
and it appears to me that it was still there 
under Henry II. 

Now the Dialogus draws a sharp distinc- 
tion between the actual treasure itself, and 
the working tools—the “ properties,” if I 
may so call them—of the Exchequer, which, 
between its sessions, were preserved in the 
Treasury. : 

We will first see what it says of the 
former : 

Numerata quidem pecunia vel alia preedicta semel 

in tuto loco reposita non efferuntur, nisi cum ex regis 
mandato in necessarios usus distribuenda sibi mittan- 
tur (I. xiv.). 
It is my contention that this “tutus locus ” 
was the Treasury in Winchester Castle, and 
that the passage is illustrated by such ex- 
tracts as these from the Pipe-Rolls : 

Pro conducendo thesauro ad Pascham et ad festum 

Santi Michaelis (Hampshire, 1159-60). 
Here we have the two Exchequer terms, 
Easter and Michaelmas, with the ‘hesaurus 
brought in at each. From the central 
Treasury it was then sent out, as required, 
as, for instance, to London or to Normandy 
(v@ Southampton). Thus: 

Ad conduc’ thesauro de Wintonia ad Hantonam et 
de Wintonia ad Lond [oniam] pluribus vicibus xxviiis. 
et viiid. (Hampshire, 1161-2). 

Pro ducendo thesauro multis itineribus a Londonia 
ad Wintoniam et a Wintonia ad Clarendon et item a 
Wintonia ad Porcestre et item a Wintonia ad Londo- 
niam (Winchester, 1177). 

Pro carriando thesauro a Wintonia ad Sareburiam 

et ad Oxinford et ad Geldeford et ad plura lcca per 
Angliam (Hampshire, 1186). 
I have selected these typical entries from the 
Hampshire and Winchester accounts to show 
the practice. The second entry is specially 
valuable as illustrating the system of jist 
bringing the money to the central Treasury 
at Winchester, and ¢hen sending it out as re- 
quired. 

Let us now turn from the actual treasure 


to the Exchequer “properties” that were 
stored with it. Of these we are told in the 
Dialogus : 

Verum plura sunt in repositoriis archis thesauri quze 

circumferuntur, et includuntur et custodiuntur a the- 
saurario et camerariis . . . qualia sunt sigillum regis 
. . . liber judiciarius . . . et pleraque alia quze con- 
sedente scaccario, quotidianis usibus necessaria sunt 
(I. xiv.). 
It is quite clear, as Mr. Hall admits, that no 
Exchequer could be held without these 
“‘ working records.” ‘Therefore, wherever the 
Exchequer was held, there they must have 
been also. Consequently the Dialogus, as I 
read it, is careful to distinguish between the 
treasure itself (which, once deposited in the 
Winchester ‘Treasury, was not removed 
thence till required by the King) and these 
properties, which were carried about the 
country (“que circumferuntur”) to and 
from the places at which the sessions of the 
Exchequer were held. As I take it, they 
were sent out of store for the purpose, and 
then brought back to Winchester. And 
when they were thus sent about the country 
it was “in archis thesauri.” 

Now we have, I think, proof that this was 
so in the very last printed roll, being that for 
1163-4. Here, as it happens, we are enabled 
to learn that the Easter Exchequer was held 
at Westminster ;* and the Michaelmas one 


at Northampton ;} and we duly find that the 


“‘Archa thesauri” was despatched from 
Winchester to London at Easter ;{ and that 
it was again sent out from Winchester to 
Northampton at Michaelmas It is singu- 
larly fortunate that we have here the means 
of establishing the fact, as it seems to me, 
beyond dispute. 

Throughout the reign of Henry ITI. we obtain 
continuous evidence on the treasure and 
Treasury in the Rolls for Winchester and 
Hampshire. Thus: 

In conduc’ thesauro et hugiis vi vicibus (Hamp- 


shire, 1162-3). s 
Ia conducendis thesauro et hugiis et Regalibus et 





* ¢¢ Pro uno Scaccario ante Barones” (London and 
Middlesex). 

+ ‘*De Scaccario Sancti Michaelis apud Norhanto- 
nam ” (p. 45). 

t ‘*Ad conduc’ Archam thesauri ad pascam de 
Wintonia ad Londoniam ” (Hampshire). 

§ “Et ad portandam arcam thesauri ad festum 
Sancti Michaelis de Wintonia ad Norhantonam” 
(lbd.). 
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rotulis et taleis de thesauro septem itineribus (Win- 


chester, 1170). = cae i : 
In carriagio thesauri ultimo missi Londoniam et 


a forellis et aliis necessariis thesauri (Hampshire, 
1180). 
Pe hadi thesauri furbiandis (Hampshire, 1187-8). 

Lastly, we have in the Déalogus this most 
important hint. Speaking of the salaries paid 
to the four tellers of the Exchequer, the 
writer says : 

Quatuor computatores, quisque iiii denarios si Lon- 

doniz fuerint si Wintoniz, guza inde solent assum?, 
duos quisque habent. 
That is to say, they were paid twice as much 
when employed at Londen as at Winchester, 
because they usually resided at Winchester. 
Why should they do so if the Exchequer and 
its Treasury were at this time fixed, as Mr. 
Hall contends, at Westminster? The answer 
is that they resided at Winchester to dis- 
charge their functions, when required, at the 
Treasury, which still was there. See, for in- 
stance, what went on, as late as Christmas, 
1186, in the Treasury at Winchester : 

In custamento numerandi et ponderandi thesaurum 

apud Wintoniam post Natale, et pro forulis novis ad 
reponendum eundem thesaurum et pro aliis minutis 
negociis ad predictum opus, etc. (Hampshire). 
The unimpaired importance of the central 
Treasury is also shown by its being the 
place of deposit for the dies, and by treasure 
being despatched from it to the local mints 
to be recoined, on a change of coinage : 

In custamento ducendi archam Monetariorum cum 
cuneis, primo apud Oxineford’ et postea Norhamton’ 
et reducendi Wintoniam (Winchester, 1180). 

Et pro locandis caretis et emendis tonellis ad the- 
saurum qui fuit missus Londooniam ad faciendam 
novam monetam ... et item pro locandis caretis ad 
portandum thesaurum ad Oxineford’ mittendum 


Monetariis de Everwich’ . . . et in carriagio thesauri 
missi Norhanton’ ad monetam faciendam (Hampshire, 


1180). 

I have now set forth the view to which my 
researches have led me with reference to the 
Treasury and the Exchequer, and, by implica- 
tion, to the Early Custody of Domesday. 
That view is that the “Hoard” of the 
English, the “ Treasury” of the Norman, 
Kings was still, as before, at Winchester, a 
century after Domesday. Further, that this 
Treasury was the centre or headquarters of 
the financial administration of the country. 
The Exchequer appears to me to have been 
originally, as it were, a branch of this 
Treasury, opened twice a year, either at 


Westminster or elsewhere, for the business of 
the sheriffs’ accounts, etc. As London 
became more and more the real capital of 
the country, it would become more and more 
convenient as the place of session of the 
Exchequer. Winchester, however, might 
long remain the central Treasury (ze. store- 
house for treasure), because while the Ex- 
chequer was concerned with England alone, 
the Treasury was drawn upon for the re- 
quirements of our Kings over sea, as much 
as, if not more than, for their needs at home. 
So long, therefore, as they retained their Con- 
tinental dominions, Winchester was central 
for the purpose. 

In this Treasury were stored, between the 
sessions of the Exchequer, those “ working 
records” which, whenever it sat, were, we 
learn, in daily requirement. Among these 
records was Domesday Book, or, as the 
Dialogus terms it, the “Liber Judiciarius.” 
If, in short, as Mr. Hall admits, its home 
was then the Treasury, and if the Treasury, 
as I contend, was still at Winchester under 
Henry II., we are driven to the conclusion 
that, during at least the first century of its 
existence, the official resting-place of Domes- 
day Book was within the walls of Winchester 


Castle. 
J. H. Rounp. 


On Roger Wacon’s * Cure of Did 
Age. 9 
—<p>——_ 
iF the science of surgery have of late 
} years attained almost perfection, it 
will hardly be disputed that 'medi- 
cine has still much to learn. Nay, 
if, as seems likely, the germ theory is the 
right theory of disease, the science of medi- 
cine is yet in its infancy, and we are but on 
the first steps of the true track. 

Though it would be exaggerated to affirm 
that the ancient medical writers, the 
Egyptian, Jewish, Alexandrian, and Greek 
philosophers, anticipated in any real sense of 
the word the philosophers of this century in 
the germ theory of disease, yet if we compare 
their practices, as shown by their writings, 
with the much blood-letting and huge physick- 
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ing of our own countrymen, even so lately as 
the early part of this century, the comparison 
will hardly be in favour of the moderns. 

The earliest and, prior to the sixteenth 
century, the greatest English writer on 
medical science is the famous Franciscan 
friar, Roger Bacon. He was a great student 
of the Arabian writers, and acknowledges in 
particular his indebtedness to Isaac Beimiran, 
the son of Solomon the physician, to Hali 
Abbas, and to the celebrated Avicenna, 
flourishing in the eleventh century, and to 
Averroes, belonging to the following century 
—the century, that is to say, preceding that 
of Bacon himself. He embodied the result 
of his research, together with his personal 
observation, in several works—amongst others 
in one called Zhe Cure of Old Age; a now 
almost forgotten, though sufficiently remark- 


able, little book. It is probable that his . 


rationalistic investigation into the causes of 
disease at a time when charms, incantations, 
and prayers were the principal treatment, 
may have had as much to do with his four- 
teen years’ imprisonment as the magical and 
other accusations ostensibly laid to his 
charge. For Zhe Cure of Old Age was dis- 
tinctly a materialistic work. Throughout 


it disease is assumed to be capable of 
rational investigation; to be the result of 


man’s ignorance, sometimes, indeed, of 
man’s vice. This was indeed a glimmer of 
light in the dark period of the thirteenth 
century. But it was more than this. 
Though in many of its details it is necessarily 
crude ; at times, indeed, bordering on absur- 
dity; yet in its essential principles, if we take 
into consideration the narrow, ill-ventilated, 
and badly-drained condition of the streets of 
many of our own cities in the last century, 
we shall find that it would have been a re- 
markable and, in many ways, a useful book 
to publish, even so lately as then. Its style 
is quaint, perhaps at times a little comical. 
Science has its superstitions, its dogmatisms, 
as well as theology ; and he of one generation 
must be, I think, somewhat deficient in a 
sense of humour, in whom the outgrown 
superstitions of a previous generation do not 
at times excite a smile. 

The Libellus de Retardandis Senectutis Acci- 
dentibus was printed for the first time in 
1590, and was translated as Zhe Cure of Old 


Age by Richard Browne* in 1683. I have 
adopted the translator’s English title because 
of its convenient brevity. But the rendering 
is scarcely a happy one ; indeed, to some ex- 
tent, it is absolutely misleading, Probably 
Roger Bacon knew as well as we do that 
old age is merely a natural physiological pro- 
cess; and that not being a disease, it is 
therefore incapable of cure. The whole con- 
text of the book, as well as its original title, 
prove that what the author had in view when 
writing it was the prevention and cure of per- 
mature old age; the delaying or retarding to 
its utmost natural limits that evil hour when 
prime strength and maturity must yield to 
the encroachments of old age and decay. 

This little book is written in sixteen short 
chapters ; and partly because of its real in- 
trinsic worth, partly because it is so little 
known even by industrious students of the 
thirteenth century, it has occurred to me that 
a brief analysis of it may be not unwelcome 
to the readers of this magazine. 

The first chapter is devoted to an analysis 
of the Causes of Old Age. These, in Roger 
Bacon’s opinion, are three; and thus he 
states them : 

“y, As the world waxeth old, men grow 
old with it ; not by reason of the age of the 
world, but because of the great increase of 
living creatures, which infect the very air that 
every way encompasseth us. 

2. Through our negligence in ordering our 
lives. 

3. Our great ignorance of the properties 
which are in things conducive to health.” 

I hardly know whether even now a physi- 
cian could sum up more succinctly the three 
principal causes of unhealthy life or perma- 
ture old age. But it is to the first cause 
assigned by Roger Bacon that I wish princi- 
pally to call the reader’s attention, z.¢., “ the 
great increase of living creatures, which infect 
the very air that every way encompasseth us.” 
Surely this assertion, though it may not have 
been an actual anticipation of the germ 
theory of disease, was yet in a certain 
measure an adumbration of it. The percep- 
tion that diseases are diffusible; that the 
mere congregating of a large number of ill- 
fed and weakly persons together is sufficient 


* T have frequently availed myself in this paper of 
Browne’s quaint translation. 
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to generate disease, and that the very air 
becomes poisonous through the emanations 
of breath, perspiration, etc., was a perception 
that was to bear no fruit at the time. It was 
a discovery thrown into soil too barren to re- 
ceive it. The world required to be riper by 
many. centuries before the discovery should 
be made afresh, and should lead to some 
practical consequences. 

The next few chapters are taken up with 
detailing more fully the causes of old age, 
together with the remedies and preventives. 
Man’s enemies are both internal and ex- 
ternal. But in youth and full prime, the 
vigour of a healthy constitution is so great as 
to make the attacks of these enemies more 
or less unimportant. But when the fulness 
of strength is beginning to diminish — in 
Roger Bacon’s opinion in the fortieth, or at 
the outside, the fiftieth year—he is not strong 
enough to cope with these enemies ; he will 
be wiser if he endeavour to elude them 
altogether. The internal enemies are those 
ills he brings upon himself by indigestible 
food. Not what a man eats, but what he 
digests, is that which nourisheth a man ; and 
thereupon are detailed a list of foods easily, 
or with difficulty, digested. Whether these 
details are particularly well selected or no is 
a matter, for our present purpose, compara- 
tively unimportant. That what is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison, has passed 
into a proverb, and each person must dis- 
cover for himself what foods are prejudicial 
or the reverse. But the broad general prin- 
ciple that diet is important, that careful re- 
striction of food is of much greater value than 
remedying indiscretion in- eating by much 
physickingi;—this broad general principle 
is an anticipation of what is taught now by 
all honest medical men; though it is only 
within the last half century, or even less, that 
such a doctrine has begun to be generally 
inculcated. The external enemies of man 
are all those poisonous matters that are com- 
prised under what Roger Bacon defines as 
putrefaction. When we think of all that is 
comprehended under this head—proximity 
to grave-yards ; to cesspools ; decaying vege- 
tation ; dirt of all description—we cannot 
but feel a better term could hardly have been 
selected. The two great remedies—or, to 
speak more correctly, preventives of prema- 


ture old age—then, are ‘a careful ordering of 
a man’s way of living,’ and avoiding all con- 
tact with putrefaction. But how can this be 
done? Bacon is fully aware of the difficulty. 
** Who can avoid the air,” he asks, “infected 
with putrid vapours carried about with the 
force of the wind? Who will measure our 
meat and drink? Who can weigh in a sure 
scale or degree sleep and watching, motion 
and rest, and things that vanish in a moment, 
and the accidents of the mind, so that they 
shall neither exceed nor fall short ?” 

Still, if a man would escape premature old 
age, if he would attain the utmost limit of 
natural existence, he must at least endea- 
vour to discover by experience what foods 
are most easily digested by him, and what 
are those localities most free from putrefying 
matters. ‘How can it be,” Bacon asks, 
“that he who is either negligent or ignorant 
of diet should ever be cured by any pains 
of the physicians, or by any virtue of physic ? 
Wherefore the physicians and wise men of 
old were of opinion that diet without physic 
sometimes did good ; but that physic without 
diet never made a man one whit the better.” 

Nor must it be supposed that these 
internal enemies in the shape of indigestible 
foods, and these external enemies comprising 
all putrefying matters, are entirely uncon- 
nected one with the other. On the contrary, 
each acts and reacts on the other. Putrefy- 
ing matters infect not only the air we breathe, 
but the water we drink, the soil that 
nourisheth the grain, the food supporting 
the animals on which we live. In like 
manner, foods that are in a state of decay, or 
that when taken inwardly become more or 
less poisonous to us, affect through the 
medium of our own unhealthiness the air 
around us. “That preserveth another thing,” 
says Roger Bacon, “ which is long preserved 
itself, and that corrupts another thing which 
is, quickly corrupted itself.” And then, in 
strange anticipation of a very modern theory, 
he points out that mountainous or hilly 
places, breezy open moors are more healthful 
for man, beast, and vegetable than valleys or 
enclosed spaces. And he interprets the fact 
thus: “Herbs and trees which grow in a 
good air are more remote from corruption, 
and are always of a more vehement and 
stronger virtue; and this comes about by 
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reason of the wind that does then more freely 
pass and blow upon all things, drying up 
putrefaction, whence it is that plants growing 
in windy and mountainous places are of a 
stronger and more unshaken virtue. I sawa 
mountain in the province of the Romans, 
wherein the air was so pure, and the plants 
' of so great goodness, that diseased and in- 
fected cattle were in a small space of time 
cured by them. And the same may be said 
likewise of animals living in mountainous 
places.” Bacon enlarges at some length 
upon this necessity of pure air and pure food 
for all vegetable and animal life. He says 
he has known certain fish which, when living 
in pure water, were excellent as food, but 
which, if placed and allowed to remain a 
certain time in muddy and foul water, 
become uneatable ; and he also asserts that 
the goodness of wine depends largely upon 
the purity of the soil on which it is grown. 

I hope, should any of my readers be total 
abstainers, that I shall not offend them by 
admitting that Roger Bacon devotes con- 
siderable space to the discussion of wine in 
this little book. He quotes with approval 
Aristotle’s opinion, that wine, though un- 
necessary and very often harmful to the 
young, is nevertheless beneficial, sometimes 
absolutely important, to the old. Holding 
this doctrine, therefore, it is not unreason- 
able that he should consider the subject of 
good and bad wine quite worthy of careful 
attention. 

“Red wine,” he says, “increases blood 
more than white; and is in some measure 
beiter than all wine, and more agreeable to 
men’s complexions, such, namely, as grows 
ona soil enclosed between hills and dales, 
whose clusters are of a good sweetness and 
maturity in a subtle and pure air, and which 
are not gathered before the force of their 
substance be rebated, their colour become 
golden—a mean between red and yellow— 
their taste sharp, pungent, and delectable. 
When the wine shall be such,- let a man 
drink as his age and the nature of the 
season will permit. For then it wiil preserve 
the stomach, strengthen the natural heat, 
help digestion, defend the body from corrup- 
tion, carry the food to all parts, and concoct 
the food till it be turned into very blood. It 
also cheers the heart, tinges the countenance 


with red, makes the tongue voluble, begets 
assurance, and promises much good and 
profit. If, however, it be over much guzzled, 
it will do a great deal of harm. For it will 
darken the understanding, ill-affect the brain, 
render the natural vigour languid, bring 
forgetfulness, weaken the joints, beget shaking 
ofthe limbs, and blear-eyedness; it will 
darken and make black the blood of the 
heart, whence fear, trembling, and many 
diseases arise.” 

Roger Bacon also devotes a good many 
pages in this little book to the consideration 
of the cure and prevention of gray hair ; but 
as this is a somewhat unimportant “ accident 
of old age ”—gray hair, indeed, being in the 
present writer’s opinion ornamental rather 
than detrimental to the old—the reader’s 
time shall not be unnecessarily occupied. I 
will content myself with saying that his 
suggestions on this subject seem to me more 
quaint and amusing than instructive. 

A more important matter to dwell upon is 
the extreme attention Bacon attributed to 
cleanliness and due action of the skin—thus 
again strangely anticipating the teaching of 
our century. He asserts—and I believe 
with perfect truth—that there are certain 
diseases and ailments in which the humours 
of the body can only be thrown off by means 
of the pores of the skin. This doctrine, im- 
portant as it is to teach even now, was, I 
need scarcely say, far more urgent to be 
taught in the thirteenth century, when un- 
cleanliness of the body was quite common, 
always among the poor, and very frequently 
even among the rich. ‘‘ Outward nastiness,” 
he says, “will obstruct and stop up the 
pores. All things that move the blood and 
spirits to the skin, adorn and clothe the skin 
with beauty, cleanliness, and ruddiness ; and 
this is done by whatever doth gently cleanse 
the skin, rendering it thinner, and making it 
clean from those things that stick dead on 
its surface ; and in performing this care must 
be had of three things—cold, heat, and the 
wind.” 

Roger Bacon recommends frequent bath- 
ing, anointing with oil, and moderate exercise 
in walking and riding in all those who are 
approaching old age; and these should be 
gently but firmly persevered in so long as 
nature will permit. But when extreme or 
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decrepit old age sets in, he points out (and 
again, I believe, with perfect justice) that the 
two great enemies of this period in man’s 
life are cold and fatigue; and important 
though a due action of the skin is, it may be 
purchased at too high a cost, if accompanied 
by shivering or great fatigue. 

I cannot close my sketch of this wise little 
book without drawing attention to the fact 
that among other anticipations of a modern 
age, Roger Bacon was fully persuaded in his 
own mind of the intimate connection there is 
between mind and body. A man cannot be 
thoroughly healthy in body if he is very un- 
healthy in mind; and it is as necessary to 
pay attention to the one as to the other. 
For this reason a due habit of cheerfulness 
must be cultivated ; trifles must not be made 
much of ; gloomy thoughts and envious re- 
pinings are, if possible, always to be avoided. 
And since many of the evils that afflict man 
are of a paltry nature, we must endeavour to 
cultivate within ourselves a due sense of pro- 
portion in order that we shall never confuse 
small things with great. Nor are the physio- 
logical benefits conferred even by mere jest 
and amusement to be lost sight of. What- 
ever provokes laughter is good for man; also 
instrumental music and songs, games, dis- 
coursing with beloved friends. For a cheerful 
mind brings power and vigour ; makes a man 
rejoice ; and therefore stirs up Nature and 
helps her in her actions. 

Parallelisms are always interesting and 
often instructive. I make, therefore, no 
apology to the reader for showing how this 
last great truth, enjoined by the “‘ Admirable 
Doctor” of the thirteenth century, has been 
(apparently with no conscious imitation) 
echoed by the great philosopher of the 
seventeenth century, and re-echoed by the 
equally great philosopher of our own century. 

In the Second Scholium to the Forty- 
Fifth Proposition of the Fourth Part of his 
L£thics, Spinoza thus writes : 

“T acknowledge a great difference between 
mockery, which I have but just characterized 
as bad, and laughter or jest. For laughter 
and jest also are a kind of gladness; and so, 
if they have nothing of excess about them 
are good... nor do tears, and sobs, and 
fear, and other affections of the sort... 
ever lead to virtuous conduct. The more 


joyfully we feel, on the contrary, to the 
higher grade of perfection do we rise... . 
To use the good things of life, therefore, and 
to enjoy ourselves, in so far as this may be 
done short of satiety and disgust—for here 
excess were not enjoyment—is true wisdom. 
It is wisdom, I say, in man to refresh and 
recreate himself by moderate indulgence in 
pleasant meats and drinks; to take delight 
in sweet odours ; to admire the beauties of 
plants and flowers; to dress becomingly ; to 
join in manly and athletic sports and games ; 
to frequent the theatre and other places of 
the sort, all of which may be done without 
injury to others. For the human frame is 
compacted of many parts of diverse nature, 
which continually crave fresh and varied 
aliment, in order that the whole body may 
be alike fit for everything whereof by its 
nature it is capable, and consequently that the 
mind also may be in a state to take interest 
in and understand the greatest possible 
variety of subjects.”* 

And Herbert Spencer, in his Data of 
Ethics, writes : 

‘Every power, bodily and mental, is in- 
creased by ‘ good spirits,’ which is our name 
for a general emotional satisfaction. The 
truth that the fundamental vital actions— 
those of nutrition—are furthered by laughter- 
moving conversation, or rather by the 
pleasurable feeling causing laughter, is one 
of old standing ; and every dyspeptic knows 
that in exhilarating company a large and 
varied dinner, including not very digestible 
things, may be eaten with impunity ; while a 
small carefully chosen dinner of simple 
things, eaten in solitude, will be followed by 
indigestion. This striking effect on the ali- 
mentary system is accompanied by effects 
equally certain, though less manifest, on the 
circulation and respiration. Again, one who, 
released from daily labours and anxieties, 
receives delights from fine scenery, or is 
enlivened by the novelties he sees abroad, 
comes back showing, by toned-up face and 
vivacious manner, the greater energy with 
which he is prepared to pursue his avocation. 
Invalids especially, on whose narrowed 
margin of vitality the influence of conditions 
is most visible, habitually show the benefits 
derived from agreeable states of feeling. A 

* I quote from Dr. Willis’s translation. 
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lively social circle, the call of an old friend, 
or even removal to a brighter room, will, by 
the induced cheerfulness, much improve the 
physical state. In brief, as every medical 
man knows, there is no such tonic as happi- 
ness,”* 

Roger Bacon sums up the results of the 
injunctions contained in his little book thus : 

“Whence in conclusion it is made mani- 
fest that mirth, singing, looking on beauty 
and comeliness, spices, electuaries, warm 
water, bathing, and many such things, are 
remedies whereby the accidents of age in 
young men, the infirmities of old age in old 
men, the weaknesses and diseases of decrepit 
old age in very old men, may be restrained, 
retarded, and driven away.” 

C. E. PLUMTRE. 


Se 


Greenhithe, Kent. 


eT IS place, forming part of the parish 
oui of Swanscombe, was, we are told 
by Thorpe, formerly known as 
Creternerse, from “Creta,” its 
In the days of old, as in the 


chalky soil. 
present, it is evident that chalk engrossed 
the attention of its residents, its excavation 
and exportation in the natural state, as well 
as when made into lime and cement, afford- 


ing both employment and profit. Pennant, 
in his Journey from Chester to London, states 
that “chalk was of great estimation as an 
article of commerce in the time of the 
Romans ;” that the workers of it had their 
own goddess, ‘‘ Nehelennia,” who presided 
over it, and that he had seen a votive altar 
with this inscription : 

Dez Nehelenniz 

Ob meries rite conservatus 
M. Secundus Silvanus, 
Negotor cretarius 
Britannicianus. 
V.S. LM. 

And further on he adds: “ Pliny describes 
this British earth under the title of ‘Creta 
Argentaria,’ and notices the mode in which 
it was obtained, the sinking of the shaft, the 


* Data of Ethics, pp. 90, 91. 
VOL. XVI. 


leaving of a sufficient roof, the driving out of 
chambers on all sides, and the drawing up in 
baskets of the fine chalk through the narrow 
aperture ; thus in every respect reminding us 
of the curious engraving of a cavern given by 
Camden in his Britannia.” But, at the same 
time, one cannot see why so much trouble 
should be taken merely to procure what 
might have been obtained with far less 
labour. However, these holes are very 
numerous in Kent and Essex, as indeed 
they are wherever the soil is of chalk. 
Many have been cleared out, and pieces 
of broken pottery of undoubted Roman 
character found, with indications of their 
having been at one period or other used 
as dwelling-places, the wooden steps or 
ladder by which access was obtained being 
traceable. It is very possible that such 
occupation occurred in the troublesome times 
succeeding the departure of the Romans, 
affording as they did a most tempting hiding- 
place. ‘Tacitus tells us the Germans were 
wont to dig holes underground, and to cover 
them with great quantities of rubbish; thus 
they proved a refuge against the winter, and 
a garner for their corn—“ for the bitterness of 
the cold is allayed by such places; and if 
at any time the enemy surprise them, he 
plunders only what is open and exposed, the 
secret corners and pits being altogether un- 
known, or safe upon this account, that they 
have to be sought for.” Mr. Paton, F.R.G.S., 
in his Danube and the Adriatic, mentions 
such store-places for grain as being in actual 
use to this day in many parts of Hungary. 
He says, “The substitute for a granary is no 
doubt the same between the Lena and the 
Oxus as before the days of Arpad. A hole 
is dug in the earth, narrow at the top and 
broad below, and here the corn is deposited. 
To exclude the damp, the mouth is so 
narrow, and the cavity so deep, that the man 
that takes it out is let down by a rope, like 
Joseph into the pit.” Leaving the period of 
mystery and doubt, ample evidence is existent 
that for centuries past a large and lucrative 
commerce in chalk and lime has been carried 
on in this neighbourhood. In the accounts 
of Henry de Mammesfeld, clerk of the works 
in the Castle of Haddelie (Hadleigh, near 
Southend, in Essex), during the extensive 
repairs carried out in the thirty-sixth and 
Cc 
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three following years of the reign of 

Edward III., occur the following items: 

For the freight of chalk from Greenhithe, 12s. 

100 tons of chalk, at 7d. a ton, including carriage from 
Greenhithe. 

6 quarters of slacked lime, at 20d. a quarter, including 
carriage from Greenhithe to Hadley. 


Holinshed also tells us that, by the dili- 
gence of Ralph Joselyne, Mayor of London 
in 1417, the wall around London, between 
Aldgate and Cripplegate, was new made, and 
that he caused the Moorfield to be searched 
for clay for bricks, and also caused chalk for 
lime to be brought from a place near to 
Northfleet in Kent. It is more than pro- 


—_—— 


materials of the old London Bridge. In the 
main street is an old cottage, known as the 
Chapel House, occupying the site of the 
Chantry Chapel, founded by John Lucas in 
the nineteenth year of King Edward III, 
which, no doubt, supplied a real want—the 
working of the extensive chalk quarries that 
even then existed necessitated the employ- 
ment of many labourers who had their homes 
as near as possible to the scene of their 
labour, and consequently at a considerable 
distance from the mother-church at Swans- 
combe; then, too, its proximity to the. land- 
ing-place of the great ferry at Greenhithe, 
between Essex and Kent, rendered it of much 


THE PRINCESS TOWER, HADLEIGH CASTLE, ESSEX, REBUILT IN 1366. 


bable that the pit whence the chalk was 
thus taken is now occupied by Ingress Abbey 
and its beautiful grounds—because, as we 
have seen, when Dartford Priory was sup- 
pressed in the reign of Henry VIIL., this 
estate, among its other possessions, fell into 
the hands of the Crown, Robert Merial, ot 
Swanscombe, holding at the time a lease of 
the farm called Ingries, with the chalk cliffs, 
late in the tenure of Richard Grove. The 
present mansion, commanding so fine a 
view of the Thames and fertile plains of 
Essex, though sorely smoke-begrimed, was 
erected by the late Alderman Harmer, who 
for that purpose purchased and used the 


importance to the multitude of pilgrims who, 
from the eastern parts of the kingdom, flocked 
year by year to the shrine of St. Thomas ot 
Canterbury. The passage of the wide river 
was in those days a matter of no small diffi- 
culty, and attended by some danger; the 
pilgrims would therefore cross the road, and, 
in accordance with the spirit of the times, 
enter the fair chapel to offer up thanks for 
their safe arrival in the county itself made 
sacred by the martyrdom of the Saint. With 
the eye of fancy we can see thé long train, 
after duly refreshing the inner man at some 
refectory, which may perchance have stood 
upon the ground now occupied by the White 
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Hart Hotel, setting out on its journey to 
Canterbury with song of joy and uplifted 
cross, prominent among the foremost, per- 
haps, a knight in war-dinted and travel- 
stained attire, fresh from some battle-field, 
hasting to perform the pilgrimage he had 
vowed for a safe return. 


For he was lately come from his voyage, 
And wente for to do his pilgrimage. 


**Sancte Thoma,” ‘“Caput Thoma,” or 
“Thoma optimus medicorum ;” watch them 
eagerly entering the little chantry to offer 
one last prayer within the confines of the 
county rendered dear to them by its asso- 
ciation with the name and person of the 
murdered Archbishop. No wonder that the 
King was graciously pleased to allow John 
Lucas to assign the piece of ground neces- 














THE OLD ALMSHOUSES AND WEST END OF CHANTRY. 


[These Almshouses were left to the poor of the parish of Swanscombe by John Beare, who died 
29th February, 1587, and were pulled down in 1801.] 


See, too, the forester clad in coat and hood 
of green, with the monk, the friar, and all 
the other characters so graphically described 
by the glorious old poet Chaucer. See them 
on their return, each proudly displaying his 
newly acquired treasure from the stalls of 
the famed Mercery Lane, perhaps a brooch 
of lead inscribed with the talismanic words 


sary for its erection and the twenty acres of 
pasture land in Swanscombe, in order to 
provide a priest to daily celebrate the services 
of the Church in the little sanctuary to be 
raised at his expense. The chapel thus built 
and endowed flourished until the reign of the 
sixth Edward, when with others of the same 
kind it was suppressed. The foundations and 
c—2 
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some of its walls yet remain, but, forming as 
they do a portion of the coitage still known 
as the Chapel House, are not very evident. 
Three hundred years passed away, and then 
the want of a church in Greenhithe was again 
felt, and in 1854 another application was 
made, and another license granted ; but un- 
fortunately, not upon the old hallowed spot 
was erected the pretty new church of St. 
Mary the Virgin. 

That the ships belonging to Greenhithe 
bore. their part in the great medizeval wars 
is unquestionable, because in the account 
of seamen’s wages for the passage of Sir 
Robert Knolles to France we find the 
following: “Item to William Nocolt, master 
of the ship called the Welyfare of Grene- 
huythe, of the burthen of sixteen tons, for 
the wages of himself and foure seamen, 
41 1s. od.” It is also satisfactory to note 
that the district known as Knockholt in this 
parish has probably not changed its de- 
nomination within the past 500 years, the 
entry above quoted bearing date Monday, 
the 15th of September, 1370. Master 
William having probably been born there, 
derived from it his surname. The river here 


is 805 yards wide, and the landing-place 
21} miles from London Bridge ; the cost of 
getting from there to Greenhithe by water in 


1562 is shown in Cawood’s book of the rates 
or fares: “ Item, that everie owner or occu- 
pier of a tyde boat from London to Grene- 
hyve, or Grays Thorrok, or to any place of 
lyke dystannce shall not take of anyone 
personne to or fro above a penye, so as the 
whole fare amounte to xiid.” 

“‘Ttem, for a tilte boat with four ores and a 
steersman to and fro not above vis., and for 
everye ore abouve four ores, xiid. an ore.” 

“Ttem, That no whyrrey with two ores 
take from London to Grenehyve, or like 
distaunce to or fro, abouve xxd.” 

In 1577 the Zion man-of-war was ordered 
to ride off Greenhithe, there to receive the 
alarm from the forts at Tilbury and Graves- 
end of the approach of the Spanish fleet, 
and thereupon send a messenger to the 
court; and “also to give the alarume to 
those shippes yt ryde at Blackwall, that they 
may prepare.” This vessel appears from a 
MS. of the beginning of the reign of James I., 


preserved in the library of the Society of 
Antiquaries, to have had a complement of 
200 mariners, 40 gunners, and 100 soldiers ; 
and her armament to have consisted of 200 
calivers, 40 bowes, 60 arrowsheffs, 100 pyks, : 
180 bills, 80 corsletts, and 160 murians, In 
1791, upon the determination of the great 
naval mutiny, the following ships from the 
fleet at the Nore came into the river and 
moored off the village, viz., the /Vassau 64, 
Agamemnon 64, Standard 64, Lion 64, 
Leopard 50, Iris 32, Vestal 28, and Inspector 
16 guns; and from here in the summer of 
1845 departed on their last and fatal 
voyage H.M. ships Zredus and Terror, 
under the command of Sir John Franklin 
and Captains Crozier and Fitzjames. 
J. A. SPARVEL-BayLy, F.S.A. 


Se 
Dancing. 


—— 


IR. SPECTATOR in one of his 
delightful letters describes how his 
daughter, at one time a romp who 
had been “ catched once, at eleven 

years old, at chuck-farthing among the Boys,” 
was forthwith sent to a boarding-school, where 
she learnt the art of dancing so well that her 
enthusiastic parent says that his child had 
danced herself into his esteem. Whether so 
much honour ought to be given to this de- 
lightful pastime cannot be positively asserted ; 
but certain it is that Mr. Spectator’s story is 
somewhat better than that far older one which 
tells how the daughter of Herodias danced 
off the head of John the Baptist. From very 
early times in all countries dancing has held 
a very prominent place among indoor amuse- 
ments. The English, if we may believe 
Hentzner, who travelled over here in 1598, 
were particularly famous for their dancing, 
“for,” says he, “they are active and lively, 
though of a thicker make than the French.” 
It was considered a part of a liberal educa- 
tion at this period, for in Robert Wallington’s 
Method of Travell, 1598, he allows “ 2 crowns 
a month for fencing, as much dancing, no 
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less his reading ;” fencing, dancing, and 
reading being considered equal necessities ! 
That such an allowance was suggested by 
actual experience may be gathered by the 
many examples of travelling expenses. Thus 
in 1633, Alexander, the third son of the Earl 
of Eglinton, was in Paris, and writing to his 
father, he says, “hes begoun my exercies to 
fenes and danes with your Lordships oled 
mester Anglea; and that my fencin and 
dansin extendes monthli to 25 lib. 10 soues ;” 
and he adds, ‘my mathematikes monthli to 
8 libs, 10 s.”* 

Later on there were regular schools for 
dancing in England, and a satire on such an 
establishment is given in a curious tract, 
London and the Country carbonaded. ‘The 
passage is as follows: 

“They seeme to be places consecrated, 
for they that vse to practise heere, put off 
their shoes, and dance single-sol’d ; they are 
not exceeding men, for they teach and delight 
in measures : they seeme to be men of spare 
dyet, for they live vpon capers: their trade 
is not chargeable to beginne withal, for one 
treble violl sets it vp: they should bee good 
players at cards, for they teach men to cut 
and shuffle wel: their schollers armes are 
like pinion’d prisoners, not to reach too or 
aboue their heads: their heeles seem to 


hinder their preferment, and that makes them 
to rise vppon their toes: whatsoeuer their 
actions bee, they must carry their bodies 


vpright: ‘The schollers are like courtiers, 
full of cringes : And their master seemes to be 
aman of great respect, for they all salute 
him with hat in hand, and knees to the 
ground : the number of fiue is the dauncing 
A, B, C, both maister and schollers seeme to 
loue newes, for they both consist much of 
currantoes: their eyes must not see what 
their feet do, they must when they daunce 
be stiffe in the hammes ; they are guided by 
the musicke, and therefore should be merry 
men. What they may seeme to intend, is 
that they hope to dance before gentlewomen: 
But in the next jigge you shall bee sure to 
haue them turne like globes all round. They 
like a fiddle better than a drumme, and hold 
Venus to bee a more auspicious planet then 
Mars. When they are in the schooles, they 


* Hist. IMSS. Com., 1885, p. 47. 


are antickes, when they are out, I thinke you 
will iudge as I doe, they loue the feminine 
gender more than the masculine: Generally, 
these schooles learne men to begin merrily, 
leaue off sighing, and therefore they are 
players of tragedies, not comedies; I thinke 
hee that seldome dances, liues well, but he 
that neuer, liues best. When I intend to 
shew my bodies strength, and my mindes 
weaknesse, I will bee one of their proficients: 
I had rather haue my body not dance here, 
for feare mysoule should not like the musicke: 
Giue me that place where all is musicke, but 
no dancing.” 

But Paris has always been the headquarters 
for teaching dancing. The letter of the Earl 
of Eglinton’s son in 1598, which we have just 
quoted, tells us of a practice that has scarcely 
ever ceased in that gay city. In Lady 
Clarendon’s Journal of 1802, under date 
November 3oth, we read as follows : “ Arrived 
in Paris, where we stayed two months; the 
town was full of English and foreigners, 
particularly Russians, who were making a 
great display. Dancing was at this time 
become a real science at Paris, both for 
ladies and gentlemen, many of whom spend 
eight or nine hours a day in practising ; and 
several of the performances at balls in the 
French country-dances and quadrilles were 
fully equal to some of the most celebrated 
professional dancers, and the balls even quite 
spectacles.”* 

At the Court of England dancing seems 
always to have formed a portion of the enter- 
tainment on state occasions. Edward IV. 
entertained the ambassador from the Duke 
of Burgundy in 1472, and he “had hym to 
the Queenes chamber where she had her 
ladyes playing at the morteaulx, and some of 
her ladyes and gentlewomen daunsinge.. . 
and the king daunsed with my lady Elizabethe 
his eldest daughter.” 

: + At the banquet and entertainment given by 
James I. to Juan Fernandez de Velasco in 
1604, it is recorded by Don Juan that “ there 
were present at the ball more than fifty ladies 
of honour very richly and elegantly dressed 
and extremely beautiful, besides many others 
who, with the noblemen and gentlemen that 
were present at the dinner, were already 
* Hist. MSS, Com, X 57. 
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engaged in dancing. After a little while the 
Prince Henry was commanded by his parents 
to dance a galliard, and they pointed out to 
him the lady who was to be his partner, and 
this he did with much sprightliness and 
modesty, cutting several capers in the course 
of the dance. The Earl of Southampton 
then led out the Queen, and three other 
gentlemen their several partners, who all 
joined in dancing a dvando, In another her 
Majesty danced with the Duke of Lennox. 
After this they began a galliard, which in 
Italy is called a planton, and in it a lady led 
out the Prince, who then led out another 
lady whom their Majesties pointed out to 
him. After this a drando was danced, and 
that being over, the Prince stood up to dance 
a correnta likewise. The Earl of Southamp- 
ton was now again the Queen’s partner, and 
they went through the correnta likewise. Here- 
upon the ball ended.” 

Even in the severe times of the Common- 
wealth, the custom of dancing was revived 
at the wedding of Cromwell’s daughter to the 
Earl of Warwick’s grandson, much to the 
disgust of the strict class of Puritans. In a 
letter from Dugdale to John Langley at 
Trentham, dated 14th November, 1657, this 
event is described as follows: “On Thurs- 


day was the wedding feast kept at Whitehall, 


where they had 48 violins and 50 trumpets, 
and much mirth with frolics, besides mixt 
dancing (a thing heretofore accounted pro- 
fane) till 5 of the clock yesterday morning. 
Amongst the dancers there was the Earl of 
Newport, who danced with Her Highness.”* 
And among Mxr.G. Ayliffe’s letters to the same 
Mr. Langley isonedated 17th November, 1657, 
in which it is said: “The discourse of the 
town has been much filled up with the great 
marriage at Whitehall, which was solemnized 
there three or four days last week with music, 
dancing, and great feasting.” 
HERBERT GREEN. 


* Hist. MSS, Com., v. 177. 


John Hodgson: the Antiquarp. 
By Epwarp PEAcock, F.S.A. 
a 


Ereeteed ESTMORELAND and Cumberland 
RY ta, cannot claim the honour of having 
FNAL4 produced any one of the five or 
—— Six greatest men that have made 
England illustrious. No one who can be 
compared with Shakespeare, Newton, or 
Cromwell has been born within their borders ; 
but if we leave out of consideration the men 
of the first rank, the great souls whose names 
are familiar to everyone who is not densely 
ignorant throughout the civilized world, it 
will be seen on examination that these rugged 
northern shires have a very good account to 
show. If supreme genius has not been 
vouchsafed to any of their children, they 
have had what is the next most valuable 
thing in the world—good working ability of 
a high class and a dogged perseverance 
which has not been surpassed by any other 
inhabitants of our land. To account for 
this, if indeed it be in any way explicable 
with the knowledge we at present possess, 
would lead us into by-paths and regions of 
controversy through which we have no pre- 
sent desire to wander. The mixture of races, 
Keltic and Norse with, it may be, a sub- 
stratum older than either, no doubt accounts 
for much. The geological structure of the 
country, its gray mist-clad hills, fertile valleys 
and picturesque lakes, cannot but have had 
some effect. Probably, however, the exist- 
ence of a class of small landowners, the 
‘* statesmen ” of the local dialect and modern 
newspaper arguments, has been a main deter- 
minating cause. 

John Hodgson was born in the parish of 
Shap in Westmoreland, at a place called 
Swindale, in 1779. The Jand of the western 
lakes has never had a son of whom she may 
be more justly proud ; yet had it not been 
for the pious affection of his brother anti- 
quary, the late James Raine, the historian 
of North Durham, we should have known 
little except the facts that Hodgson was 
born, held certain ecclesiastical benefices, 
wrote a “History of Northumberland,” and 
died. The biographical literature in the 
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English language is so vast, and includes so 
much of high excellence and of drivelling 
imbecility, that it is not safe to endeavour to 
class a work such as that in which the 
memory of John Hodgson is embalmed. 
To us it seems to possess a high degree of 
excellence. There is no endeavour to make 
its hero out to have been a greater or wiser 
man than he was; at the same time it is 
written with that full sympathy with the 
thoughts, wishes and aims of the dead, 
without which a biography can have no value 
whatever except as a mere storehouse of 
dates, facts, and documents. It is not, how- 
ever, of the author that we are called upon 
to discourse. John Hodgson’s father, Isaac 
Hodgson, was a stone-mason or slater. In 
the parish register his name occurs under 
both designations. The two trades are, we 
believe, quite separate throughout the greater 
part of the country; but it is probable that 
in the last century, in a district where slates 
abounded, the two businesses might often be 
united in one person. The Hodgsons were 
a numerous clan; their ancestors seem to 
have been settled in the neighbourhood for 
ages. Swindale is a wild and craggy place. 
In the days of Hodgson’s childhood and 
youth, natural beauty of the sterner sort was 
not appreciated as it has been in more 
modern times ; but it is evident that early 
associations made a deep impression on one 
who took a deep interest in everything that 
appealed to the imaginative side of life. 
Hodgson, except among a few personal 
friends, was not known as a geologist. Geo- 
logy was, indeed, in the pre-scientific state at 
the time in which his mind was the most 
receptive to new knowledge; but it was a 
subject in which, during his whole life, he 
took a keen interest. We learn from many 
incidental remarks in his correspondence, 
and especially from a letter written to his 
son in 1831, that he had been a keen ob- 
server, and had arrived at as correct views as 
to the nature and origin of the rocks of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland as was pos- 
sible for anyone who was unacquainted with 
the great part that ice has played in former 
ages in altering and rearranging the face of 
the country. This letter is peculiarly instruc- 
tive, as it shows that although the writer was 


not possessed of the knowledge that any 
of us can attain to now, his mind was 
thoroughly trained in scientific method. He 
knew that to account for the phenomena of 
the past it was needful to abstain from wild 
guessing, and to observe the forces of nature 
as they are going on around us from day to 
day. 

Before Hodgson was eight years old his 
parents removed a short distance to a place 
called Rosegill. Here the little boy’s intel- 
lectual life was awakened. Heused to gather 
beautiful snail-shells—the Helix nemoralis— 
and carry them as presents to his young 
cousins who remained at Swindale. They 
treasured them because no objects of the 
same kind were to be found in their neigh- 
bourhood. He was not allowed, however, to 
gather knowledge only from the book of 
Nature. A Mrs. Jackson, who was his 
father’s cousin, kept a school at which Hodg- 
son learned his earliest lessons. He soon, 
however, became a pupil at the Bampton 
Grammar School under the Rev. John Bow- 
stead, a man who had earned by unflinching 
work the character of being one of the best 
schoolmasters in the north of England. Bow- 
stead, like many—we think we should be safe 
in saying most—of the northern clergy in 
those days, had received his own education 
at a grammar school, and had proceeded to 
take orders without graduating at a univer- 
sity. Such men as he might have seemed 
rough in manner and speech to their more 
southern fellow-countrymen, but they were 
admirably adapted for the posts they had to 
fill. Sprung for the most part from the 
families of “statesmen,” they were in full 
sympathy with the people, and whether as 
clergymen or as schoolmasters were well 
fitted for discharging the duties they had 
undertaken among their neighbours. Bow- 
stead, though probably an exceptionally good 
example of his class, never thought it needful 
to modify the cadences of his western speech. 
When rector of Musgrave, long after he had 
left off school-teaching, he was accustomed 
to say that “I have eddicated three hundert 
preests, I hav, ’at hev ee.” Dr. Raine has 
told us that Hodgson never forgot his obliga- 
tions to Bowstead. They were probably, 
indeed, far greater than will at once occur to 
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the reader who founds his. judgment on the 
memory of his own school-days. Although 
it would appear from all we know that 
Hodgson’s home life was a happy one, it is 
almost certain that a quick and intelligent 
lad with his craving for knowledge would 
find little sympathy at home; and we have 
good reason for believing that Bowstead’s 
knowledge of human nature was sufficiently 
wide to lead him to guide any of his pupils 
who showed signs of exceptional ability or 
industry. He seems to have studied anti- 
quities from a very early period in his career ; 
and while at Bampton School, when fifteen 
or sixteen, we find him reading Whitehurst’s 
Theory of the Earth, a now forgotten book 
of geological speculation. We gather from 
the memoir that at no period of his life did 
Hodgson make that wide distinction between 
the sciences of geology and history which it 
has been the fashion to do in recent times. 
If we are right in this surmise, Hodgson’s in- 
tellectual standpoint was assuredly a safer one 
than that of many of our contemporaries. 
Hodgson remained a pupil at Bampton till 
his nineteenth year, when he had an offer 
from Professor Carlyle of the post of secre- 
tary, when he accompanied Lord Elgin to 
the Court of the Sultan. For some reason 
this post was not accepted or the offer was 
withdrawn, and Hodgson became school- 
master at Matterdale. The salary was small, 
but the place was interesting in a high degree 
to the young schoolmaster, as it gave him 
an opportunity of studying the geology of the 
district. Here he did not remain long, but 
became in succession master at Stainton and 
Sedgefield. In those times it was no un- 
common thing for a well-educated school- 
master to take holy orders with no other 
instruction except such as he could give him- 
self by private study. At an early period 
Hodgson must have made up his mind to 
become a clergyman, for we find him refus- 
ing what to him must have seemed a most 
ample income as salary for a post in connec- 
tion with ironworks near Newcastle. In 1802 
Hodgson obtained a title for holy orders, but 
failed to pass the necessary examination. 
How this happened must ever remain a 
puzzle. We know that the standard in those 
days was sufficiently low, and are absolutely 


certain that numbers of young men—many 
of whom spent useful and devoted lives— 
were ordained yearly, who had far less know- 
ledge than Hodgson must have possessed. 
Two years afterwards he was successful, and 
became the curate of Esh and Satley. His 
examiner on this occasion was Professor 
Carlyle, of whom we have before spoken. 
That he thought highly of the knowledge and 
perseverance of the young man is proved by 
the fact that he put into his hands “two very 
ancient manuscript copies of the Greek 
Testament,” which he requested him to 
collate with Wetstein’s text. 

From this period until the time of his death 
in 1845, Hodgson’s life was devoted to two 
objects : his duties as an English clergyman, 
and his desire to illustrate the antiquities of 
the north of England, and especially of his 
adopted county, Northumberland. There was, 
however, onegreat break which we must notice 
briefly before we give some details of the 
antiquarian work he did ; for though it was a 
high sense of religious obligation and love for 
his fellow-men that spurred him on, we can 
hardly say that his labours in the cause of 
humanity fell within his duties as a parish 
minister, That is to say, he might have left 
undone much that he did without drawing 
down upon himself any censure whatso- 
ever. 

In the year 1808 Hodgson became the in- 
cumbent of Jarrow with Heworth. The popula- 
tion consisted mainly of persons employed in 
or about the coal-pits for which Jarrow and 
the neighbourhood had long been famous. 

Four years after, this, that is, on the 25th 
May, 1812, an explosion took place within 
the limits of his parish, at a place called the 
Felling coal-pit, by which ninety-two men 
and boys were killed. Accidents of a similar 
kind have occurred in more recent days 
which have caused even a greater loss of life ; 
but in 1812, with one exception,* no such 
awful catastrophe had happened in the 
north of England coal-field. An accident so 
terrible and so entirely unlooked-for would 
have moved any but the most hardened. 


* Dr. Raine discovered among Mr. Hodgson’s notes 
a memorandum of an explosion at Cramer Dykes, near 
Gateshead, by which one hundred persons were 
killed. This explosion happened in the year 1700. 
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To one of Hodgson’s simple-hearted and 
gentle nature it was especially terrible. 
These poor miners were members of his 
own flock ; he knew them well. Their rough 
but kindly habits, their joys and sorrows, 
were familiar to one who was accustomed not 
only to see them in their own houses, but to 
pay them visits in the mine itself. It need 
not be said that when this terrible calamity 
happened, Hodgson was in constant attend- 
ance either at the mouth of the pit or giving 
such comfort as was possible to the survivors. 
When the bodies had been recovered, and 
the excitement of the first terrible weeks had 
settled into that dead hopeless calm which 
follows after the first shock ofa heart-rending 
sorrow, Hodgson preached a funeral sermon 
which was afterwards printed. To this pamph- 
let he attached a plain and simple account of 
the accident. The book was widely circu- 
lated at the time, but has now become very 
uncommon ; nearly the whole of it, however, 
is given in Dr. Raine’s pages. It is an im- 
portant document not only as illustrative of 
its author’s energetic character, but also be- 
cause it throws much light on the history of 
coal-mining before the discovery of the safety- 
lamp. It was written by Hodgson for the 
express purpose of arousing public attention, 
in the hope that the sympathies of scientific 
men might be touched, so that the causes of 
explosions in mines might be investigated, 
and some mode of preventing them dis- 
covered. Hodgson was determined, however 
much the coal-owners might object to it, that 
the fullest publicity should be given to the 
shocking details. ‘‘ That appalling calamity 
determined me,” he said in a letter written 
long afterwards, “ contrary to the feelings of 
the coal-owners at the time, to make it as 
public as I could; and therefore I did not 
for many weeks, after the explosion had in 
one moment taken away the lives of ninety- 
two of my parishioners, cease to write notices 
respecting it in the Mewcastle Courant, but 
also wrote and published a particular account 
of it and its consequences, and accompanied 
it with a plan of the mine and the mode of 
ventilating it.” 

_ Almost every circumstance of our mining 
industries is so different from what it was 
seventy-five years ago, that it is not very easy 


for us to realize the necessity there was that 
the utmost publicity should be attained. We 
have now an efficient body of mine-inspectors, 
and the newspaper press is as widely different 
from what it was then as the papers of 1812 
were from the tiny gray news-sheets which 
were circulated during the sad days when the 
King and the Parliament were in that stern 
death-grapple which has done so much for 
human freedom. Now when an accident 
occurs of a much less terrible kind than the 
Felling explosion, the London and provincial 
newspapers vie with each other in procur- 
ing the fullest and most accurate details ; then 
it is probable that if Hodgson had been 
anxious to spare “the feelings of the coal- 
owners” and kept a discreet silence, the 
world at large would have hardly heard of 
the matter. To the broken hearts of the 
survivors no comfort could come from any 
number of newspaper articles; but it was 
clear to the shrewd clergyman that if men of 
science could be got to give attention to the 
subject, means might be devised by which 
such accidents might be made far less com- 
mon, if not, as he seems to have hoped for, 
rendered altogether impossible. A passage 
relating to this subject must be given in the 
biographer’s own words. Dr. Raine was of 
all persons the most thoroughly acquainted 
with all that took place. He says: “It 
appears, I fear too plainly, that the coal- 
owners of the day were adverse to publicity, 
and that if in the end they took measures 
for the safety of their men, it was toe some 
extent by compulsion. May we not there- 
fore attribute the safety-lamps and the lives 
of thousands upon thousands of men to this 
identical publication ?” 

It would be out of place were we to give 
an analysis of Hodgson’s pamphlet ; so com- 
pactly is it written that abridgment would be 
almost impossible. It may, however, be 
worth noting, as a specimen of manners and 
customs which we trust we may consider 
ancient, that the owners of the pit took no 
notice of Hodgson’s services on behalf of 
their people until seven months had gone by, 
when they begged him “to accept their 
sincere thanks for the very great anxiety and 
trouble his very humane exertions had re- 
lieved them from,” and offered to present him 
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with coals for his own household free of 
charge. 

The Felling explosion was the cause of.a 
society being formed for the prevention of 
accidents in coal-mines. Much discussion 
ensued, and many experiments were made, 
but no satisfactory results seem to have been 
reached until the year 18r5. In that year 
Sir Humphry Davy paid his first visit to the 
great northern coal-field. Hodgson met him 
at Newcastle, and gave him all the informa- 
tion in his power; a long correspondence 
followed. On two occasions, when laying 
his experiments before the Royal Society, Sir 
Humphry mentions the assistance he had 
received from Hodgson, and in 1817 puts it 
on record that Hodgson and Mr. John 
Buddle, a well-known colliery director, were 
the first persons “to put my principles to the 
test of actual experiment in the mines, and to 
confide their safety to those new resources of 
chemistry.” Hodgson wrote Sir Humphry 
Davy a long and most interesting letter de- 
tailing his experiences when the safety-lamp 
was first used within the mine. It is singu- 
larly modest, but every line of it shows that 
he and his companion must have been 
venturing upon what seemed to be one of 
the most hazardous undertakings which ever 
fell to the lot of man. Had the lamp proved 


a failure, or had they in any respect blundered, 
as all persons employing a new object are 
wont to do, certain death must have followed. 
There was also the further terrible risk of 
being buried alive, not as the result of a fresh 
explosion, but on account of the shattered 
state of the mine from what had already 


happened. “All the parts of the mine here 
were so crushed and shattered that a grinding 
noise of the dislocated strata could be dis- 
tinctly heard over our heads, though the roof 
was supported by props and crown-trees 
(lintels) of wood placed nearly side by side.” 
There are many of us who would have 
shrunk from a desperate adventure like this 
deep in the bowels of the earth, far more than 
from engagement in a fiercely contested 
battle. Enough, however, has been said on 
a subject which has little connection with 
Hodgson’s later work. It is, however, not 
unprofitable for us to remember that a 
student of history is not by the natural direc- 


tion of his mind placed out of sympathy with 
the living present. 

Many of our readers must have from time 
to time found it necessary to consult Zhe 
Beauties of England and Wales. There are 
few books in our large topographical literature 
of a more varied character. Some of the 
counties are so well done that, allowing for 
_the time in which the work was produced, 
we are justified in calling them miniature 
county histories of most useful character; on 
the other hand, we could name other shires 
where the labour taken must have been very 
trifling, and the ignorance shown is immense. 
They hardly reach the level of the old- 
fashioned guide-book. 

The accounts of two of the northern coun- 
ties were written by Hodgson. There is 
certainly nothing better in the whole series. 
The painstaking industry is as great as any- 
thing produced in later life, but the style is 
not so polished, nor are the sentences so 
musical. There is moreover sometimes, 
though but very occasionally, in the ‘‘ North- 
umberland” which he contributed to that 
collection, an exaggeration of language which 
we fail to find in the “History” of that 
county which appeared afterwards. The 
‘Westmoreland ” is, from the point of view 
of the “ mere antiquary,” perhaps not superior 
to the “ Northumberland,” but as a contribu- 
tion to literature it must take a higher rank. 
For these two works he received two hundred 
pounds, a not inadequate compensation as 
literary labour was then paid for. It should 
be noted, however, that though an indus- 
trious writer during his whole life, the above 
sum was all he ever realized by his pen. In 
all his other labours he toiled on, and was a 
loser in the end. 

The great work of Hodgson’s life, Zhe 
History of Northumberland, may have existed 
in his mind from an early period ; it was not, 
however, it would seem, until about the year 
1817 that it presented itself to him in 
definite shape. It is probable that all great 
writers, all writers indeed who rise beyond 
the merest drudgery, have in the mind a 
clear plan of the contemplated work from the 
first. The outlines may alter from time to 
time as new knowledge pours in, or the 
imagination acts with more freedom ; but it 
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seems as impossible that a work such as a 
county history can be written except as the 
filling up of a clearly-defined scheme, as it 
does that an epic poem or a drama can be 
constructed on the hap-hazard principle that 
some have professed to follow. Hodgson’s 
plans seem to have been well laid from the 
first. They differed in important particulars 
from those of his predecessors in the same 
line of study, but they were the result of 
careful consideration, and were strictly ad- 
hered to in all their more important outlines. 
It must ever be remembered in judging of 
Hodgson’s chief work, a book which will 
for ever render his memory dear to students 
of border history, that he wrote at a time 
when access to the public records was ex- 
tremely difficult, and when many of the most 
important were rigorously withheld from the 
historical student; at a time when those 
records which could be consulted were dis- 
persed in many various repositories, and 
when not only the representatives of our old 
historic families, but even corporations which 
were then by a misnomer called learned 
bodies, jealously guarded their historic papers, 
from the absurd fear that if they were used 
for a literary purpose some claim .might be 
raised as to forgotten rights of property. 
Not only were these things so, but the ex- 
pense and difficulty of travelling made it 
impossible for anyone who was not wealthy 
as well as enthusiastic to execute such a 
work in the thorough manner which the 
present day demands. There were compen- 
sations, however. Then it was possible that 
one man might look forward to completing 
a history of a whole county in his lifetime 
if he began early and reached a green old 
age ; now the wealth of record evidence is so 
enormous, and every possible subject branches 
off into such innumerable ramifications, that 
the parishes contained in a very limited 
area are all that the strongest among us can 
ever hope to deal with in a manner that shall 
be in any degree satisfactory. It does not 
lessen the value of Hodgson’s great under- 
taking, because we know that had he lived 
now he would have planned his work in a 
different manner. Limited as he was in 
means, with a large family to support, he could 
not have achieved what he-did had he not 


received kindly help from members of the 
families of Trevelyan and Swinburne, and 
other cultured people. 

In 1820, the first volume of the “ North- 
umberland” was issued. We call it advisedly 
the first volume, because it was that which 
first issued from the press. Had Hodgson 
ever finished his work on the scale he had 
laid down for himself, it would have formed 
the first volume of the third part. It consists 
entirely of record evidence. Some portions 
of it were reprints of what had already been 
given to the public with other matter in the 
publications of the Record Commission. 
Here we think an error was made; when so 
many priceless manuscripts were existing in 
one single copy, it does not seem to have 
been wise to print once more what had already 
been placed beyond the reach of destruction. 
This objection only applies to a portion of 
the volume. It contains a most valuable 
series of charters, now printed for the first 
time from the originals in the possession of 
the Swinburnes of Capheaton ; a list of North- 
umbrian castles and towers compiled in 1460; 
proceedings against Lord Dacre in the six- 
teenth century, and many other important 
evidences without which it would be impossi- 
ble for anyone to understand northern history 
aright. 

The second volume of the History (called 
Part II., vol. i.) appeared in 1827. It con- 
tains the history of eight parishes and the 
Franchise of Redesdale. Here the historian 
may be seen at his best. We would not wish 
to speak slightingly of those topographers of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
whose learned labours have preserved for us 
so very much that would otherwise have been 
lost for ever, but it must be admitted, in the 
words of Hodgson’s biographer, that their 
works are among “the dullest of all dull publi- 
cations.” A man might as well hope to find 
amusementinthe rate-book of acourtof servers, 
or graces of style in a Highway Act. Hodgson 
knew that something more was required than 
he had found in the older books. He was 
aware that to make facts cling to the memory 
it is necessary, when possible, to put them in 
a pleasing form. He has done so here. 
There is hardly a page from which an intelli- 
gent person who had no special interest in 
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things Northumbrian would not derive 
instruction. The notes as well as the text 
are full of matter, some of it indeed of much 
moment. Hodgson was a man of far wider 
mind than most of his predecessors. He 
was inferior to none in mere plodding in- 
dustry, but he saw many things which they 
did not ; hence we have descriptions of scenery, 
accurate geological information such as the 
then state of the science permitted, and a 
mass of genealogical and personal detail such 
as has never been surpassed. The preface 
is an instructive and amusing document, 
though the entertainment one derives from it 
will in all sympathetic minds not be un- 
mingled with sadness. The author felt it 
necessary, as no doubt it was, to enter into 
a laboured defence of genealogical studies. 
As we read it, we seem to feel that in those 
old days—thatis, sixty years ago—the ignorant 
prejudice against family history was a power 
that it was necessary to fight, net, as it is now, 
a mere obsolete superstition which anyone 
of us may afford to treat with contempt. 

The third volume (Part IIL, vol. ii.) was 
issued in 1828, It consists entirely of records 
and historical papers, all of much permanent 
value. Among the contents are extracts from 
the private records of the Swinburne family, 
and an account of the state of the North- 
umberland marches in 1550, written by Sir 
Robert Bowes. 

In 1832 a fourth volume appeared (Part IT., 
vol. ii.), containing the history of fourteen 
townships. The preface is very characteristic 
of the author, and the parochial history is 
worked out with a care and diligence which, 
considering the materials then accessible, has 
never been surpassed. Dr. Raine, than whom 
there never has been a more competent judge, 
says of it that if he “were to assume to him- 
self the right to give an opinion upon the 
merits of this book, he would have no hesita- 
tion in setting it above any other of Mr. 
Hodgson’s volumes in point of perpetual 
utility, as the genuine and only source of that 
portion of our Northumbrian history which 
extends from the Conquest over the two 
following centuries.” These remarks of 
Hodgson’s learned biographer are absolutely 
correct. The work is the more remarkable 
as it was written during ill-health, and at a 


time of great nental depression from pecuniary 
difficulties. 

The fifth volume (Part II., vol. iii.) con- 
tinues the parochial history, and has a long 
and admirable account of the Roman wall. 
This was at the time by far the best account 
of that stupendous military work that had 
appeared. The physical labour that had 
been undertaken for its production was very 
great, and the learning displayed of a wide 
and in some directions of an unlooked-for 
character. It may have been surpassed by 
the work of a more recent scholar, but it 
must ever be borne in mind that Hodgson’s 
account of the Roman wall was produced 
under difficulties which no one in these days 
would have to encounter. The end was now 
fast drawing near. The preface of this last 
volume was never finished. Dr. Raine gives 
the memoranda from which it was to have 
been compiled. Hodgson died, after a long 
and painful illness, on the r2th of June, 1845. 
Had not this paper extended to what some 
may think an unreasonable length, we should 
have liked to have said something concerning 
Hodgson’s poetry. ‘Ihe man who could say 
of the appearance of the moon on a windy 
night, when thin clouds dapple the sky, 
that 

The moon, alarm’d, 
Flies like a hunted stag from cloud to cloud, 


was not a mere writer of verses, but one who 
had within him the faculty of a true poet. 
His verse is, however, of a kind that would 


not give much pleasure to modern ears. Its 
form and manner is that of the eighteenth 
century. Unlike his friend Surtees, the his- 
torian of the Bishopric of Durham, Hodgson 
seems to have been untouched by the 
romanticist movement. Of Scott he cer- 
tainly was no admirer. To him historical 
truth was everything, and he imagined that 
the “ Waverley Novels” exercised a distort- 
ing effect on the minds of those who read 


them. 
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gwellifont Abbep, Louth, Jreland. 
By F, R. McCuirintTock, B.A. 


at Mellifont Abbey in the county 
of Louth, Ireland, have hardly, as 
itseems to us, received that amount 
of attention from English archzologists 
which their extent and importance entitle 
them to. Up tothe year 1884, the ruins of 
the ancient abbey to all appearances consisted 
only of the building known as St. Bernard’s 
chapel, and a portion of the octagonal struc- 
ture commonly called the Baptistery, besides 
remains of the supposed gateway to the abbey, 
and of alleged dungeons or vaults built of 
rubble masonry. But now, thanks to the well- 
directed energies of the Board of Public 
Works, to whom the ground has been sur- 
rendered by its owner, portions of the nave, 
chancel and transepts of the Abbey Church 
have been brought to light, and stand re- 
vealed in a more or less perfect condition up 
to the height of four or four and a half feet 
from the level of the ground. 

The ruins of the abbey lie in a secluded 
valley watered by the little river Mattock, a 
tributary of the Boyne, at ahout five miles 
distance from Drogheda, and consequently 
within easy reach of Dublin (in view of the 
facilities afforded by modern methods of 
travel we had almost said of London). The 
monastery was the first of the Cistercian Order 
that existed in Ireland, and some account of 
its history and vicissitudes may not, perhaps, 
be considered superfluous by way of preface 
to the few remarks we propose to offer on 
the ruins as they now appear since the com- 
pletion of the work of excavation undertaken 
by the Board of Works, and carried out under 
the superintendence of their architect in the 
summer of 1884. 

It was at the instigation of the energetic St. 
Malachi, otherwise known as Maelmaedog 
Ua Morgair, sometime Archbishop of Armagh 
and papal legate in Ireland, that the Cister- 
cian house of Mellifont, in the county of 
Louth, was founded in 1142, and endowed 
by Donough McCorvoil, or O’Carroll, Prince 
of Ergall, or Oriel. 

Malachi had been anxious to procure for 
the See of Armagh the pallium, with which it 














had not as yet at any time been honoured.* 
It had become very usual in those times to 
distinguish metropolitan sees in this manner, 
and Malachi not unreasonably thought that 
Armagh as an ancient church, and not inferior 
in respectability to most of the other metro- 
politan churches, ought to enjoy the same 
privilege. He also wished to obtain another 
for the See of Cashel, and to secure the con- 
firmation by the Pope of the act of Celsus, who 
had raised that See to the metropolitan rank. 
With these ends in view he decided on under- 
taking a journey to Rome, and he accord- 
ingly set out from Ireland for that city in 
1139. On his way thither through France 
he stopped for a while at Clairvaux, where he 
was hospitably received by the celebrated St. 
Bernard. The society of Malachi was, we are 
told, a source of great delight to his host, who 
survived to write his life, and the brethren of 
the monastery were not a little edified by his 
presence and discourse.t Malachi, on his 
part, was so well pleased with all he saw at 
Clairvaux that he would willingly have re- 
tired there for the remainder of his days, 
But the purpose with which he had set out 
was as yet unaccomplished ; indeed, it was 
not destined to be accomplished during his 
lifetime. On his return to Ireland from 
Rome he again visited Clairvaux, where he 
left four of his companions in order that they 
might learn the rules and regulations in force 
in that monastery, and so in time qualify 
themselves for introducing them into Ireland. 
‘‘ They will serve us,” said he, “ for seed, and 
in this seed nations will be blessed, even 
those nations which from old times have 
heard of the name of monk, but have not 
seen a monk.” Some time after Malachi’s 
return to his own country, he sent other of 
his followers to Clairvaux, besides the four he 
had already left there, in order that they too 
might become instructed in the rule of that 
establishment. Malachi was now anxious 

* “*Tt may here be explained that the pall, or fa/- 
lium, is a part of the ecclesiastical dress of a Roman 
Catholic archbishop, which is sent by the Pope to 
one newly appointed to that dignity; and until the 
pall is received, the archbishop cannot perform all the 
duties connected with his office.” See Zhe Church of 
— : an Historical Sketch, by the Rev. H. Sed- 
all. 

} For a fuller account of the visits of Malachi to 
Clairvaux, consult Mr. Cotter Morison’s Life and 
Times of St. Bernard. 
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that two of the four brethren originally left at 
Clairvaux might be allowed to return to 
Ireland to assist in providing a suitable place 
for a monastery, and he wrote to St. Bernard 
accordingly. But his request was refused on 
the ground that the brethren were as yet in- 
sufficiently prepared and disciplined, and it 
was suggested to him that he should himself 
endeavour to find a suitable place for the 
proposed monastery. Some further letters 
passed between these saintly personages on 
the subject, and eventually St. Bernard sent 
over the Irish brethren along with some of 
his own monks, so as to make up a sufficient 
number of members to constitute a monastery. 
In such manner was the foundation and due 
equipment of Mellifont Abbey brought about. 

In 1157 a great synod was convoked for 
the purpose of consecrating the church, and 
was attended by the Primate Gelasius, Chris- 
tian, Bishop of Lismore, and an innumerable 
company of clergy of inferior rank. There 
were also present Murchertach or Murtogh 
O’Loghlin, King of Ireland; the ill-fated 
Tiernan O’Ruarc, Prince of Breffny, besides 
other princes or kinglets of lesser note. On 
this occasion the King (Murtogh O’Loghlin) 
piously presented the newly-established abbey 
with a gift of 140 oxen or cows, 60 ounces of 
gold, and a townland called Finnavair-na- 
ningen,* near Drogheda. O’Carroll, Prince 
of Oriel, gave also 60 ounces of gold, and as 
many more were presented by Dervorgal or 
Dervorgilla,t wife of the aforesaid Prince of 
Breffny. This princess, who eventually died 
here in seclusion in 1193, at the advanced 
age of eighty-five, likewise gave a golden 
chalice for the high altar dedicated to the 
Virgin, and sacred vestments and furniture for 
‘ each of the nine other altars that were in the 
church. 

The fame of the abbey now began to grow 
apace. The sanctity of the monks soon pro- 
cured it ample possessions, and a seat in 


* “The name was applied to a piece of land on 
the south side of the river Boyne, opposite the mouth 
of the Mattock river, in the parish of Donore, county 
of Meath.” See Annals of the Kingdon of Lreland, 
by the Four Masters, vol. ii. 

+ According to the ancient legend, which modern 
historians forbid us to accept, it was this lady’s abduc- 
tion by Dermot, King of Leinster, that led to the 
introduction into Ireland of the Anglo-Normans under 
Strongbow. 


Parliament was bestowed on the abbot. The 
endowments conferred upon the abbey were 
confirmed by Henry II. and his son John; 
and its privileges and possessions were still 
further augmented in 1347 and 1349 by 
Edward III., who “granted to the abbot 
power of life and death within his territories, 
and the liberty of acquiring a burgage hold- 
ing in the town of Drogheda for the resi- 
dence of the abbots during the sittings of 
Parliament.” * 

In 1351, however, this latter monarch, 
finding that almost the whole wealth of the 
kingdom came into the hands of ecclesiastics, 
who, instead of spending it at home, sent it 
abroad to the Pope or for the aggrandize- 
ment of foreign seminaries, refused permis- 
sion to the clergy to depart from Ireland or 
to carry any sums of money with them. 
Reginald, Abbot of Mellifont, thought proper 
to disregard this prohibition of his sovereign, 
and was accordingly summoned before a jury, 
who, instead of disagreeing or acquitting the 
culprit, found him guilty of collecting money 
and sending 322 florins to the Abbey of 
Clairvaux. So grave an offence doubtless 
deserved a corresponding punishment. But 
we have so far been unable to ascertain the 
nature of the sentence imposed in this case. 

Monkish annals, however, do not, as a rule, 
furnish very profitable matter for reflection, 
and there is no occasion to pursue those of 
Mellifont in detail, even were it possible to 
do so. We come, therefore, at once to the 
momentous period of the Reformation, when 
the monastic communities of the kingdom 
were dispersed by Henry VIII., and their 
worldly goods and estates taken from them 
and given to others, who, rightly or wrongly, 
were thought more worthy to possess them. 
In 1540 Richard Conter, the last abbot, sur- 
rendered the monastery to the King, receiving 
as a pension a sum of £40 for life. This 
abbot was likewise the possessor of sixteen 
fishing corraghs or skin boats on the river 
Boyne at Oldbridge, which produced an 
annual revenue of £13 138. 4d. The abbey 
and its revenues were at that time valued at 
4315 19s. a sum which would now, owing 
to the increase in the value of money, repre- 
sent at least ten times that amount. It was 
not, however, till the year 1566 that the 

* Lewis. 
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abbey lands were bestowed by Queen Eliza- 
beth as a recompense for his services upon 
Sir Edward Moore, the elder of two brothers 
who went over from England to Ireland as 


soldiers of fortune in the reign of that Queen, 


and greatly distinguished themselves in the 
wars of Ireland in the sixteenth century. 
The grant of the Privy Council to this Sir 
Edward Moore runs as follows : 


“‘Forasmuch as the house and lands of 
Mellifont are situated near unto the borders 
of Ulster, and hath, in all times of rebellion, 
been subject to the invasion of the enemy, and 
is not in such times defended from burning 
and spoil but with such an excessive charge, 
as in a manner the whole commodity doth 
no more than bear the expences of such a force 
as may defend it ; and that in all such times 
the said Edward Moore hath not shunned 
that place, but maintained hospitality plenti- 
fully, whereby he hath not only relieved 
many of her Majesty’s servants and subjects, 
but defended the same lands, and thereby 
given an example to others, and a relief to 
the whole county of Louth. And forasmuch, 
further, as in the same instruction her 
Majesty’s express pleasure is, that con- 
sideration be had to the situation of the 
place, adding these words—‘that the house 
standeth upon the Irish country, and is 
chargeable to defend’—we have conde- 
scended, and by authority of the said in- 
struction agreed, that the said Edward 
Moore shall pay to her Majesty for a fine of 
his said lease in reversion the sum of £45 
current money of this realm, the same to be 
paid at the feast of Easter, which shall be in 
the year of our Lord God 1570; for pay- 
ment whereof the said Edward shall, with 
one sufficient surety, enter into bond, in the 
chancery, for the due answering thereof to 
her Majesty’s use. Given at Dublin, 1 June, 
1566, in the eighth year of her Highness’s 
reign, 

“ H. Miden, Francis Agarde, 
“'N. Bagnel, James Bathe.” 


Here, then, Sir Edward Moore fixed his 
residence, converting the venerable’ abbey 
into a castellated house, and also building a 
castle for his greater security ; and here his 
descendants remained until their removal to 
Moore Abbey, in the county of Kildare, the 








seat of the Viscounts Loftus, of Ely, which 
devolved upon the Earl of Drogheda. 

As the place was situated just on the 
borders of the English pale, strong fortifica- 
tions were necessary as a protection against 
the rebellious propensities of the natives. 
In the rebellion of 1641 a gallant stand was 
made here by a small band of twenty-four 
musketeers and sixteen horsemen, against a 
strong body of insurgents, who, taking advan- 
tage of the absence of the owner with his 
troop of sixty-six horse, with which he had 
gone to secure Drogheda from the rebels, 
sat down before the place, intending to take 
it by surprise. The garrison defended itself 
bravely as long as ammunition lasted, but 
was at length overpowered by superior 
numbers. The horse, however, by vigorously 
charging the enemy, succeeded in escaping, 
but not without some loss, to Drogheda. 
The insurgents thereupon proceeded to 
plunder the castle, and to put the servants 
inhabiting it to death. The Moore family 
still continued for some time after this to 
reside at Mellifont until their removal to 
Moore Abbey, their present seat, in the early 
part of the last century, since when the 
buildings have succumbed to decay and ruin. 

The foregoing short account of the abbey 
and its fortunes must suffice. Those who 
require fuller particulars may find them in 
the interesting pamphlet, Mellifont Abbey: 
its Rise and Downfall, by K. F. B., copies 
of which may be purchased from the cus- 
todian of the ruins. It only remains to add 
a few observations on the ancient buildings 
as they now appear since the recent excava- 
tions have been carried out. We cannot do 
better than quote, in the first instance, the 
remarks of the superintending architect of 
the Board of Public Works on this interest- 
ing monument. They appear in the fifty- 
second annual report of the Board for 1883-84, 
and are to the following effect : 

“This abbey,” says Mr. Deane, “and 
especially its church, was celebrated for the 
richness and extent of its structure, and it 
seemed desirable to attempt to recover some 
traces of it; and to guide the search it was 
not difficult to form a conjectural plan of the 
cloister and the buildings surrounding it—it 
being evident that the ‘ Baptistery’ was so 
called in complete ignorance of the usages 
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of the (Cistercian) Order, and a reference 
to the plan of the mother abbey of Clairvaux, 
showing that in both of the cloisters there a 
lavatory was placed adjoining the cloister 
walk, and that the ‘ Chapel of St. Bernard,’ if 
a chapel, would be a solecism, and as it occu- 
pied the position of the chapter-room at many 
other abbeys—the east side of the cloister 
would probably be found running parallel 
to its west end—and that the church would 
be found along the north side. This has 
been verified ; the excavations have as yet 
only proceeded to a very small extent, but 
the bottom parts of the piers at the inter- 
section of the nave and transepts have been 
found, and, although in a very dilapidated 
state, they prove that the church must have 
been of a much more elaborate character 
than almost any other ecclesiastical structure 
in Ireland; from what has been already 
found, it seems almost certain that further 
excavations will bring to light the plan of all 
the more important parts of the abbey round 
the northern, eastern, and southern sides of 
the cloister.” 

Since the above report appeared the neces- 
’ sary works of repair have been completed as 
far as the existing modern buildings on the 
ground will permit, and steps have been 
taken to prevent further damage by time and 
exposure. In accordance, however, with the 
judicious practice of the Board with regard 
to structures vested in them for the purpose 
of preservation as national monuments, no 
restorations have been executed beyond re- 
placing in position portions of the tracery of 
windows, dressed arch and jamb stones, and 
similar fragments which may have been found 
scattered about the area of the buildings. 

In dealing, however briefly, with the sub- 
ject of medizeval ecclesiasticism in Ireland, 
the peculiar circumstances of the ancient 
Church in that country and its isolation from 
Rome must not be left out of considera- 
tion. Up to about the middle of the twelfth 
century, the religious communities founded 
in Ireland differed both as regards their rules 
and discipline from the Orders of other 
countries. The early Irish churches were 
almost invariably small in size and rude in 
construction. Their greatest length rarely 
exceeded 80 feet, and usually not more than 
60. They had seldom more than one en- 


trance placed in the centre of the west end, 
and were imperfectly lighted by small win- 
dows. Although often displaying, in spite 
of their archaic character, rich decorative 
details, they were not provided with either 
sedilia, piscinas, or credences — adjuncts 
usually held to be indispensable in medizval 
churches. But on the introduction of the 
Cistercian Order into the country, a great 
improvement seems to have taken place in 
Irish ecclesiastical architecture, while at the 
same time the religious customs in vogue in 
the island were gradually brought into in- 
creased conformity with the usages of the 
Church of Rome. It was to the influence 
of St. Bernard, acting through his friend 
Malachi, that this change (whether for better 
or worse we need not now inquire) was 
owing.* And here at Mellifont the means 
are provided for forming some notion of 
the extent of that change so far as it in- 
fluenced the ecclesiastical buildings of the 
country. 

On this spot, at all events, we may see the 
remains of an abbey church of considerable 
dimensions, having a fully developed nave 
and choir with side aisles, transepts and 
collateral chapels. We also find remains 
both of piscinas and sedilia, besides fragments 
of exquisite mouldings of various kinds. The 
architecture of the building may be set down 
as belonging to the so-called Norman Transi- 
tion, Early English and Decorated periods. 
A period of some one hundred and fifty 
years, or perhaps more, must consequently 
have elapsed before the work was finally 
brought to completion. How it appeared 
when finished we can now only conjecture. 
But although unfortunately so little of the 

* It was not until after the invasion that the Roman 
system became fully established. ‘* There was,” says 
Burton, ‘‘forsome time much contest, but the priesthood 
of the original church dwindled away, and Romanism 
became supreme under Anglo-Norman protection. 
The tenor of more recent history has made it difficult 
for us to realize such a thing; but few historical 
positions are better attested than this, that the English 
Saxon was sent to bring the Irish Celt to a sense of 
his duty to the Holy See of Rome.”-—Zistory of 
Scotland, vol. i., chap. vii. 

+ ‘It is quite evident that, from the struggling cir- 
cumstances of the Order in Ireland at the time of their 
introduction, they were generally unable to complete 
a church at once, as they were planned upon a much 
greater scale than had hitherto been attempted in 
Ireland.” —Brash, Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland. 
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original building is left, still enough remains 
to afford incontestable evidence of its former 
beauty and importance. 

Adjoining the church, and a little to the 
south, stands the Chapter House, hitherto 
known as St. Bernard’s Chapel. It is divided 
into two stories, the lower having been used 
as the chapter-room, and the upper as a 
muniment-room for the safe custody of the 
archives of the monastery. The architecture 
of this building is of a later period than that 
of the church. The lower story, which has 
a beautifully groined roof, is lighted by an 
eastern and two side windows with mullions 
and remains of late Decorated tracery. Some 
of the capitals rest on rounded bases sup- 
ported by grotesque heads, which seem 
compressed by the superincumbent weight. 
In his Louthiana, first published in 1748, 
Wright gives a representation of “a fine old 
Gothick Doorway into the chapel, all of Blue 
marble richly ornamented and gilt, which he 
was informed was sold, and going to be 
taken to pieces when he was there.” Where 
this doorway originally stood cannot now be 
precisely ascertained, but there are remains 
of an archway entrance to the chapter-room 
more richly ornamented on the zaside than 
on the outside, which peculiarity would seem 
to show that it originally belonged to some 
other building, with which perhaps the 
chapter-room was connected. Possibly, then, 
this may be the “ fine old Gothick Doorway ” 
referred to by Wright. 

The lower story, or chapter-room, is now 
made use of as a receptacle for the fragments 
of columns, capitals, mouldings, bosses and 
other remains which have been discovered in 
and about the ruins. The floor of the room 
is laid out with the beautiful glazed tiles 
which orginally served as flooring for the 
church. A few still remain in the original 
position, but the greater portion of them 
have been removed. 

The octagonal building, commonly called 
the Baptistry, is now held, from the position 
it occupies, to have been the /avado, or 
lavatory, of the monks. Four of its beauti- 
ful round arches, in the late Norman style, 
still remain intact, and there are indications 
of an upper story, in which a cistern, or 
reservoir, was in all probability located. 

Of the cloister arches there is no trace ; 
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only some foundations have been discovered. 
Likewise of the Refectory nothing is left but 
the pavement. The other remains of the 
ancient monastery are insignificant, and call 
for no remark. 

We may mention, in conclusion, that an 
opportunity is afforded on this very spot of 
forming a comparison between the earlier 
and later styles of Irish ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. For on an adjoining eminence 
stood one of those archaic little churches to 
which reference has been made above. And 
at Monasterboice, a few miles distant, there 
are two more, besides the well-known crosses 
and a good specimen of a round tower. 

Indeed the whole district, including the 
valley of the Boyne, with the prehistoric 
sepulchral mounds of New Grange and Dowth, 
is rich in relics of past times, and offers a 
varied field of interest for all who take 
delight in historical or antiquarian studies. 
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Antiquarian Mets. 
————<———— 
A VERY remarkable discovery was brought to light a 
short time ago upon the well-known Slade flats at the 
junction of the Charlotte with the Susquehanna, on the 
south side of the latter stream. During some recent high 
water a broad current was in some way diverted from 
the main channel across a bench of alluvial land rising 
2 or 3 feet above the general level of the neighbouring 
bank. The field having been ploughed last fall, and 
the soil to the depth of 2 feet or more consisting 
mainly of a fine alluvium, a gully 2 or 3 rods wide and 
as many feet deep, to the clay subsoil, was cut clear 
across the field for some rods—to a ‘‘binnacle” or 
overflow putting out from the main stream at some 
distance below. The current does not appear to have 
been very swift, and in consequence objects of some 
weight contained in the soil were left behind as the 
latter filtered away. For ten days or a fortnight the 
ploughed section was under water. When the flood 
subsided Mr. Slade and his son paid a visit to the 
place to ascertain the extent of the damage, when 
what was their surprise to note in the bottom of the 
new-made channel many fragments of rude pottery 
mingled with flint chips, arrow and spear points, and 
similar remains. They gathered many, and the news 
of the discovery spreading, the spot has since been 
visited by several persons. The site laid bare by the 
flood is unquestionably that of an aboriginal village. 
D 
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Altogether some 2,000 fragments of pottery have been 
taken from a few square rods of surface exposed, 
together with 100 spear and arrow points—many of 
them of unusual form—several flint drills, as many 
‘* sharpening stones,” two small granite axes, numer- 
ous ‘‘sinkers,” etc. Several ancient fireplaces, of 
river-cobbles, bedded together, were disclosed, from 
one of which a peck of charcoal fragments was ex- 
humed. The pottery, several pieces of which show an 
exterior surface of 3 or 4 square inches, is both plain 
and ornamented, the latter in most intricate design. 
One fragment shows a human face, but straight lines, 
variously combined, and curious punctured patterns, 
are the prevailing type. Rims and edges, being the 
thickest and least perishable portions, abound in the 
collections made. The plain pottery is remarkably 
hard and well preserved, and in both plain and orna- 
mented the inside surface is in most cases of a black 
colour, in strong contrast to the brick-red or chocolate 
hue of the exterior. The top soil in the neighbour- 
hood abounds in Indian relics, arrow and spear heads, 
‘©hammer-stones,” and the like, but it contains no 
sign of this pottery. 


At eight o’clock on Whit-Sunday morning, in ac- 
cordance with the bequest of a testator named Pitt, 
sixty loaves were distributed to poor persons in the 
schools of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate Churchyard. The 
bequest dates back at least 200 years, and before the 
North London Railway Station in Broad Street was 
built, the loaves were given away in the garden of Mr 
Elvin, surgeon, which occupied the site of a grave- 
yard originally belonging to Bethlehem Hospital. That 
hospital was established, but for a different purpose, 
many centuries ago, and Henry VIII., at the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, gave it to the City of London, 
when it was converted into a hospital for lunatics, and 
it was removed to St. George’s Fields, Southwark, 
early in the present century. 

A communication has been received by the Super- 
intendent of Police at Canterbury respecting the dis- 
covery of a fine gold piece of the reign of the Emperor 
Tiberius Czesar, and other coins, in the course of ex- 
cavations upon the site of a new bank. 

A large number of mammoth bones, and a tusk of 
large size, have been found on Castle Hill, at Ellough- 
ton, East Yorkshire. The length of the tusk was close 
upon 10 feet, and its breadth varied from 9 inches at 
the base to 6 inches near the apex. An ancient 
British burial-ground, containing a quantity of human 
bones and an earthenware food-vase, was also dis- 
covered near the same spot. 

Some hair found in the grave of Marie Antoinette 
in 1815, and a number of other Bourbon relics, were 
recently sold in Paris. 

The famous vineyard Clos Vougeot is going to be 


sold. The old manor-house dates back to the sixteenth 
century, and is rich in sculpture and iron-works and 
carvings. But the chief interest is in the vineyard 
itself, Its records have been well kept, and stretch 
over many hundreds of years. It was in the twelfth 
century that the monks of Citeaux bought the ground 
and commenced its tillage. The success was imme- 
diate. The vintage almost at once acquired name and 
fame. The vineyards were divided into three enclo- 
sures, of which the uppermost range became the most 
noted. The wines it produced rarely passed into the 
market, and were reserved for the Pope, for the Dukes 
of Burgundy, and for presents from the latter to 
crowned heads, The fame of the wine increased, and 
there is a legend that one of the abbots, Jean de 
Bussiére, received a Cardinal’s hat from Pope Gregory 
XI. as a piece of practical gratitude for a gift of thirty 
hogsheads. In the days of the Revolution this in- 
valuable plot of ground changed hands frequently. 
Ultimately one of Napoleon’s army contractors became 
owner, and his son turned his attention to the care of 
the vineyard. All the papers of the old monks and 
abbots were preserved, and their recipes studied and 
followed. 


At the sale of the Rev. F. W. Joy’s collection of 
autographs the best prices were as follows: Letter of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the poet, £5; letter of 
Captain Cook, March 22, 1775, to Lord Sandwich, 
41 128.3 letter of Abraham Cowley, the poet, to 
John Evelyn, May 13, 1667, £31 10s.; letter of 
Crabbe, the poet, to Miss Hoare, 1829, £8; Sir John 
Fastolff, a celebrated English warrior, £12; letter of 
David Garrick, £3 15s.; letter of Daniel Defoe, 
author of Robinson Crusoe, May 29, 1711, endorsed 
by Sir Walter Scott, referring to the attempted assas- 
sination of Harley by Guiscard, £65 ; letter of John 
Dryden, August 5, 1699, to Mr. Stewart, £45 ; sign- 
manual of Edward VI., King of England, on a docu- 
ment on vellum with the great seal attached, signed 
also by Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, the Pro- 
tector Somerset, Lord St. John, etc., £20; signature 
of Queen Elizabeth on a long roll, £15 15s. 


Statutes of the two Flemish heroes, Breidel and De 
Coninc, are to be erected in the market-place of 
Bruges. On occasion of their unveiling there will be 
on the 18th and 22nd of August next (during the 
Ostend and Blankenberg seasons), and in the presence 
of the Royal family, grand historical processions re- 
presenting the Flemish throwing off the French yoke 
in 1302. No pains have been spared-to make the 
costumes, arms, and armour as realistic as possible, 
and some 1,280 persons and 225 horses will figure in 
the pageants. 


We have recently had the privilege of inspecting a 
piano, designed by Mr, Alma Tadema, and constructed 
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by Messrs. Johnstone and Norman, of New Bond 
Street. It is of “‘ grand” size, and is altogether a 
beautiful specimen of modern English art workman- 
ship. The groundwork is of ebony. The decorative 
part is of ivory, mother-o’-pearl and coral, and box 
and cedar woods, inlaid in relief and exquisitely 
carved. The marquetry of the top, the borders and 
the sides of the case, is very beautiful. The outside 
of the top is inlaid with the names of the Muses in 
Greek characters, wrought in ivory and mother-o’-pearl, 
studded with coral, and encircled in wreaths of various 
coloured woods. The underside is set out in vellum- 
covered panels, destined to receive the autographs of 
the more distinguished players who may be from time 
to time invited to perform upon the instrument. An 
ornamented key-pattern border of ivory inlaid, runs 
round the sides of the case. The lesser borders are 
of carved boxwood. On either side, next the key- 
board, are scroll-work ornaments in relief; the sup- 
ports, necessarily substantial, being of old-English 
oak, broadly carved, with intervening spaces inlaid to 
correspond with the sides. The underside of the fall 
discloses a charming painting, ‘‘The Wandering 
Minstrels,” by Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A. At each side 
of this painting are decorative panels, representing 
ancient and modern musical instruments, also by Mr. 
Poynter. There is also, as worthy of special note, a 
music-rest of beaten and carved brass inlaid with 
copper and silver, with exquisitely designed candle- 
rests in the same metals, together with a plaque in 
vépoussé silver at the extreme end of the case, repre- 
senting an ancient Greek lyre. Although this splendid 
bit of work is going to America, it is delightful to 
think that it is the entire product of English skill, and 
we congratulate Messrs. Johnstone and their able 
craftsmen upon the well-deserved praise which their 
three years of hard and honest work clearly entitle 
them to receive at the hands of all who care for 
English art. 


Amongst the venerable relics of the Priory of St. 
Swithun, in Winchester Cathedral, is a fine oaken 
bench, or settle, capable of seating eight or ten per- 
sons, and the timber of which is massive and sound, 
This piece of ecclesiastical furniture, which Professor 
Willis considered perhaps coeval with Walkeeyn’s 
Norman transepts, for nearly eight centuries remained 
in its original situation, in the lobby of the south 
transept, before an iron pan, in which charcoal 
warmed the monks who remained on duty long hours 
in the sacred resting-place of St. Swithun and other 
holy personages. A few years since it was removed 
to the north transept, and used as a resting-place for 
fire-buckets, lamps, etc. Dr. Kitchen, the Dean, has 
had it cleansed and placed in the south transept, 
where, useful as a seat, it is, with the ancient iron- 


bound treasure-chest close by, an object alike vener- 
able and valuable as an example of Norman or very 
early English carpentry. The solid and sound timbers 
will yet resist the wear of many centuries. 


The Dean of Winchester, a capital antiquarian 
investigator of the glorious Cathedral entrusted to his 
care, has made some deeply interesting discoveries, 
restorations, and investigations. His clearance of the 
great Norman and later crypts resulted in the dis- 
covery of the interment of Bishop Peter Courtenay, 
translated from the Bishopric of Exeter to Winchester 
by Henry VII. just after Bosworth. In preparing a 
monument, designed by the Dean’s son to receive the 
coffin and skeleton on the south wall of the parcloses 
of Bishop Fox’s work in the choir, an opening was 
accidentally made in the spot known as the burial- 
place of the Conqueror’s second son Richard; and 
this was carefully cleared out under the supervision of 
Mr. F. J. Baigent, the eminent antiquary, and re- 
vealed a well-preserved leaden coffer, 50 inches long, 
16 deep, and 12 wide, and, save a small hole in the 
foot, quite perfect. The lid was somewhat sunk. On 
this, well cut or scratched, are four lines in abbreviated 
letters of the period : 

RICARD FILI 

WLI SENIORIS 

REGIS ET BEO 

RN DUX. 
This also appears on the edge of gray marble slab over 
the coffer, placed by De Blois, and on the arch turned 
by Bishop Fox over the interment in the sixteenth cen- 
tury is a similar inscription, save that Congquestorés is 
substituted for Senzoris. It has never been doubted 
that Prince Richard was buried in the wall, but anti- 
quaries believed that Beorn Dux alluded to Canute’s 
nephew, murdered by Sweyn, 1046 or 1049. There is 
one skull and many bones, but whether a second skull 
is under these was not ascertained, as the Dean would 
not cut the lead open. Careful measurements and 
drawings of the coffer, architectural surroundings, and 
the iron rings and inscriptions on the coffer-lid were 
made by Mr. F. J. Baigent, so that a record, artistic 
and historic, may be preserved of the interesting 
sepulchre and monument. It may be mentioned that 
De Blois, King Stephen’s brother, arranged the bones 
of the Saxon kings and others in leaden coffers, and 
that Bishop Fox ‘‘rechested” those that were not 
buried, as Hardicanute and Richard were in the 
choir walls. 

During the progress of excavations at the back of 
Austinfriars, Old Broad Street, several vaults were 
come upon of considerable age, and in one of them 
was discovered a coffin, which is supposed to belong 
to pre-Reformation times, a monastery having formerly 
been on or near the spot. The coffin has been offered 
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to the Library Committee for the Guildhall Museum, 
but their decision has not yet been made known. 


Avery remarkable discovery has recently been made 
at Greenwich, consisting it is supposed of valuable oil 
paintings by Hogarth and Sir James Thornhill, whose 
daughter was married to Hogarth. They were dis- 
covered in an old butcher’s shop in Church Street, in that 
town. It appears that whilst painting his magnificent 
work of art on the ceiling of the dome of Greenwich 
Hospital Sir James Thornhill lived in this house. 
The discovery consists of twenty-seven panels, and 
those by Thornhill are entirely seascapes, representing 
men-of-war of the type of this period in action, whilst 
those by Hogarth are allegorical pictures. Some of 
the panels are signed by Sir James Thornhill. This 
house, in which Sir James resided, was originally 
built of wood. In course of time the greater part of 
the wooden structure was demolished and replaced 
by a brick edifice, which was afterwards converted 
into a butcher’s shop. The particular room, however, 
containing these panels was left intact. The butcher 
painted all the panels over a rich drab stone-colour, 
and so they have remained for years. The varnish on 
them, however, was so hard that they are entirely un- 
injured, and the paint having peeled off, they are now 
in almost as perfect a state as when they were painted. 
Some of them are as large as four feet seven inches by 
five feet six inches, the others smaller. They are now 
in the possession of Mr. Edwin S. Stedolph, Lang- 
dale House, Greenwich, and Mr. W. T. Manning, 
Clyde House, 73, Blackheath Road, Greenwich. 


The recently formed Cambridge University Asso- 
ciation of Brass Collectors has already effected one 
good work. Its energetic Hon. Sec. sent to Mr. 
Sparvel-Bayly a rubbing of a brass then in the 
possession of the President, the Rev. W. F. Creeny, 
consisting of the full-length figure of a man in plate 
armour, the head and body of a lady, its companion 
figure, with the legend plate thus inscribed: ‘‘ Here 
lyeth Wyllim Heron Esquier and Justys of the peace 
and also Alse hys wyfe, which Wyllim deceassed the iiij 
daye of January in y® yeare of our lord m‘cccccé6z2. 
Whose soule God take to hysmercy. Amen.” Fail- 
ing to connect it with any Essex church, Mr. Bayly 
sent the rubbing to Mr. Stephenson, of Thornton 
Heath, who, by the aid of Aubrey’s History of 
Surrey, immediately claimed it for Croydon Church. 
The brass and its inscription is described by Aubrey 
in his 2nd vol., p. 15. We are pleased to state that 
this interesting and long-lost relic will shortly be re- 
stored to the Church of Croydon. 
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Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 
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Leeds Geological Association. —The April meet- 
ing was devoted to an exhibition of specimens, accom- 
anied generally by a few descriptive remarks by the 
exhibitors. The chair was occupied by Mr. W. H. 
Gill—Mr. C. Brownridge read a paper, entitled 
‘© Notes on Four Boulders found in the Black Bed 
Coal and Overlying Shales and Ironstone at Wortley.” 
Mr. Brownridge, after alluding to the fact that the 
presence of boulders in the coal measures is becoming 
an important question, said that these interesting dis- 
coveries occur from time to time, some having been 
found in the coalfields of Leicestershire, Lancashire, 
and the Forest of Dean ; but none hitherto appear to 
have been recorded from our immediate district. As 
evidences of this character may eventually become 
owerful factors in determining geological problems, 
it is essentially desirable such discoveries should be 
recorded. The position where these boulders were 
found is situate in the fork of land bounded by the 
London and North-Western and Great Northern Rail- 
ways, the Gelderd Road and the Farnley Beck, and 
were got out of the pit known as the ‘‘ No. 1 Black 
Bed Pit.” The whole of this neighbourhood is worked 
for the Wortley fire-clay by Messrs. Ingham and Sons, 
in the commercial manipulation of which they have 
achieved such a wide reputation. Along with the fire- 
clay the better bed coal above is got, and at a still 
higher level the black bed coal and the overlying iron- 
stone are worked. It was in the last-named beds that 
the specimens were found. The depth of the black 
bed coal from the surface is here 30 feet. The largest 
of the boulders is a coarse gritstone, and nearly sphe- 
rical in shape. Its dimensions are 2 feet 6 inches b 
2 feet, and it has a fairly smooth, polished face, wit 
slight strie. This example was found embedded in 
the ‘* bind,” or clayey shales, just overlying the coal. 
The other three boulders (or pebbles) are much smaller 
in size, varying from 11 inches by 9 inches to 3} inches 
by 24 inches, and were all found embedded in the 
black bed coal itself. One of the specimens is a fine- 
grained grit, the other two being quartzites. The two 
latter are rather more angular in general shape than 
the grit specimens, but in all of them the angles are 
well rounded off and the faces polished. The reason 
why these stones are thus found located in such phe- 
nomenal positions can only at present be surmised, as 
the subject is at present rather vague ; but the theory 
has been adduced that they have been carried down 
by masses of floating vegetation in a manner similar to - 
that recorded by travellers on the Amazon, where in 
the swamps and shallows such masses are seen float- 
ing, carrying foreign matter along with them.—The 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. Adamson, F.G.S.) exhibited a 
portion of a quartzite pebble he had obtained on a 
geological excursion in connection with the British 
Association to Sutton Park, near Birmingham, under 
the leadership of Mr. W. J. Harrison, and read a few 
notes upon the same, from information then received. 
This specimen was obtained from a splendid vertical 
section of conglomerate at the quarry in the Park, 
close to Blackroot Pool, the section here being 30 feet 
high. This conglomerate, or what is generally known 
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as the Pebble Beds, is the middle subdivision of the 
Bunter, or the lower division of the Trias. It occu- 
pies the surface of the Birmingham area, along a line 
running from south-west to north-east. It extends 
from Worcester, by Bridgnorth, Stourbridge, Cannock 
Chase, and Sutton Park, to Lichfield. At all these 
places it is seen as a remarkable mass of rounded 
pebbles, mostly quartzites, and attains a thickness of 
300 feet at Cannock Chase. This conglomerate be- 
comes a pebbly sandstone at Nottingham, and coming 
northwards, at Selby, the pebble-beds have thinned 
out and are wanting. Both at Selby and at York the 
lower mottled sandstone is the only representative of 
the Bunter. These pebbles, when extracted, show 
white indentations on the surface, or bruises caused by 
the immense pressure against each other; indeed, 
great numbers are cracked right across. This quart- 
zite is an altered sandstone, very hard and compact in 
its character. This was once a fine-grained sandstone, 
but the microscope shows that the sand-grains are stuck 
together by silica, which fills up the crevices. It is 
generally understood that this change, or metamorphic 
action as it is called, has been occasioned by the action 
of the heat, combined with the percolation through 
the rock of hot water containing silica in solution. 
The great interest of these quartzites is that some con- 
tain fossils, and the collectors in the Midlands have 
long and patiently sought for them. Of course they 
are not of contemporaneous age with the Bunter con- 
glomerate (this of itself being unfossiliferous), but are 
enclosed in these pebbles which have been derived 
from other formations. Thus one fossil has been dis- 
covered of the Lingula species, which undoubtedly 
belongs to the lower Silurian (or termed by some geo 
logists the Ordovician) formation. This particular 
fossil has not yet been found in its parent rock in 
England, although it is found z# situ in the quartzites 
of Brittany in France, which are on the same horizon 
as the Sliper Stones, It should be said, too, that 
other pebbles occur besides quartzites in these beds, 
such as Silurian limestone, carboniferous chert and 
sandstone, mountain limestone, and occasionally a few 
fragments of granite, basalt, etc. Naturally, in many 
of these pebbles just named, fossils are found. Mr. 
Molyneux enumerates twenty-two species of mountain 
limestone fossils which he has obtained from the 
Bunter pebble-beds. Brachiopods and trilobites of 
Devonian age are not unfrequent, also similar fossils 
derived from the May Hill sandstones. The origin 
of these beds has long been a most interesting subject. 
The idea formerly was that they were derived from 
the old red sandstone of Scotland ; but that has proved 
untenable, and the opinion now is that they are de- 
rived from the denudation of the ancient Palzozoic 
axis ridge or land-barrier, which once ran across 
Central England. During carboniferous times this 
ancient axis of elevation formed a barrier between the 
South Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and Leicestershire 
coalfields on the north, and the Bristol and Somerset 
coalfields on the south. As pointed out by Mr. Harri- 
son (who has made these beds a special study), the 
existence of this ancient land-surface is proved, firstly, 
that it has been reached in several deep borings ; 
second, portions of it crop out from beneath newer 
Strata; third, the upper Paleozoic and the lower 
Mesozoic rocks thin away as they approach the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the old axis ; fourth, there is 


a great unconformability between the uncovered areas 
of the old axis and the beds which rest upon them. 
Thus the opinion is confirmed “ that in pre-Triassic 
times there existed a land-surface composed of old 
rocks, and containing two or more beds of quartzite 
competent to furnish the fossiliferous and unfossili- 
ferous pebbles occurring in such vast numbers in the 
Bunter conglomerate.” Mr. Adamson exhibited, in 
addition to the quartzite, the following specimens he 
had obtained from the same section of the Bunter 
pebble-beds : Granite partially decomposed, chert with 
traces of encrinites, and May Hill sandstone. It was 
interesting to note also the exact similarity of the 
quartzite from Sutton Park and that obtained by Mr. 
Brownridge from Wortley. Is it not highly probable 
that both were derived originally from the ancient 
Paleozoic axis or ridge ?—Mr. S. Chadwick, of Mal- 
ton, had forwarded for exhibition two specimens of 
white chalk from Flamborough, with peculiar mark- 
ings. On the recent excursion of the Association to 
Malton, some examples were obtained with markings 
of a long, needle-shaped, partially fibrous character ; 
in the examples now shown the markings were some- 
what different. As Mr. Chadwick stated in a letter 
accompanying the specimens, “ In these instances the 
strie are much finer than are usually found.” One 
specimen had the form of a semicircle, ‘‘ the concave 
surface being most probably due to the disappearance 
of one of those soft sponges which generally leave no 
trace, except that now and then a cast of the exterior 
is found. It is supposed that this is owing to the ab- 
sence of siliceous matter, such as is found in the spi- 
cules.” A discolouration of the surface existed in one 
of the specimens. 

Yorkshire Philosophical Society.—April 19.— 
Mr. W. Reed in the chair.—There were the usual gifts 
of books and specimens, amongst the latter being the 
skeleton of a bull-dog, presented by Mr. T. Pratt, of 
North Street, Ripon; a small collection of foreign 
butterflies and beetles, by Mr. J. Wilkinson ; three 
small Venetian bronze plates, and cloth and wood 
from lake-dwellings in Switzerland, by Miss Scotch- 
burn, Bridlington Quay. A paper was read on the 
process of decay in glass by Mr. Jas. Fowler, and the 
Rey. F. O. Morris was the donor of *‘ The Darwin 
Craze,” and a paper on the plumage of birds and 
butterflies, 

Leeds Architectural Society.—April 21.—The 
annual meeting.—Mr. Chorley occupied the chair.— 
Mr. E, J. Dodgshun, the newly-appointed hon. secre- 
tary, read the eleventh annual report, in which the 
council said they had cause for congratulation in the 
steady increase in the numbers of the society’s sup- 
porters and the greater influence which it exerted from 
year to year by co-operating with other societies for 
the advancement of architectural education and pro- 
fessional practice. The uses of the museum were 
gradually being more fully understood by the public. 
The trades catalogue library was maintained in effi- 
ciency. The council was indebted toits hon. treasurer 
(Mr. J. B. Frazer) for a very valuable gift of four large 
cases of timber samples, together with a descriptive 
catalogue, which was being printed by the society. 
Other members had also made contributions of books. 

[We are compelled to postpone our reports of several 
societies, among them the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, etc,] 
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Correspondence. 


—$<»>—— 


SMOCK-FROCK. 

Can you tell me if any historic interest is connected 
with the English countryman’s smock-frock? It is 
too ornamental and picturesque to have been origin- 
ated in the brain of a modern or of an ancient Briton. 
The pretty effect of the honeycombed yoke has not 
failed to catch the eye of the ladies who are using it 
so freely in their toilettes. I should be much 
obliged if you can let me have any light on the sub- 


ject. 
S. A, SIMON. 


SHEFFIELD CASTLE AND TUTBURY. 
[Ante, xv., 277]. 

It was said by our greatest poet that there is 
*¢much virtue in If.” Now, if I had been quoted 
correctly, it would have been noted that I placed a 
comma after the word Tutbury, and not a full stop, 
as is done by your correspondent. This, of course, 
alters the sense. I never stated that Tutbury bore 
the name of Sheffield Castle. I said that ‘‘no trace 
now exists of it,” meaning Sheffield Castle in York- 
shire. 

Later on I declare, ‘* Wingfield Manor is reduced to 
a ruin; Tutbury has gone the same way.” When I 
visited Tutbury it was as much a ruin as Wingfield. 

WILLIAM BRAILSFORD. 


THE BALLAD OF “SIR BILLY OF 
BILLERICAY.” 
Will any reader of the Antiguary oblige me by 
some information respecting a seventeenth century 
ballad entitled ‘‘Sir Billy of Billericay”? It is 


mentioned by Hone, but I have never seen a copy. 
J. A. SPARVEL-BAYLy. 
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Reviews. 
—<>>—_—_ 
Popular Tales and Fictions, their Migrations and 


Transformations. By W. A. CLousTON. (Edin- 
burgh and London, Blackwood: 1887). 2 vols. 
8 


vo. 

Mr. Clouston at least teaches us one thing in this 
important and fascinating work, namely, that we 
must study the question some time longer yet before 
we can hope to arrive at any definite conclusions on 
the origin of folk-tales and Marchen. Presumably 
belonging to the school of Benfey, while admitting 
the possibility that some of our folk-tales are ancient 
Aryan traditions brought into Europe and into Asia 
from the primitive Aryan home, and while rejecting 
most of the fanciful theories of the school of Max 
Miiller and Sir George Cox, Mr. Clouston insists 
that ‘‘the storehouse of European folk-lore and folk- 
tales was largely augmented otherwise in more recent 


times.” 





What this ‘‘otherwise” means, Mr. Clouston de- 
votes his two volumes to explain. With a knowledge 
that it would be difficult to surpass, except perhaps in 
the case of some of the great masters of folk-lore, 
Kohler, Liebrecht, Lang, Ralston, Mr. Clouston 
penetrates into the hidden recesses of storyology—a 
word we like to use, though it is barbarous—and pro- 
duces therefrom such a mass of parallels, such remark- 
able instances of the same joke, the same anecdote, 
the same tale being told in places and by persons 
widely separated both by distance and time, that we 
must fairly acknowledge an admiration for Mr. Clous- 
ton’s unswerving industry, acute observation, great 
learning, and considerable literary skill. He says in 
his preface, ‘‘ It is little after all that a single labourer 
can accomplish in exploring so vast a field ;” and while 
acknowledging that in the highest sense this observa- 
tion is as true as it is modest, we must be permitted 
to say that now for the first time in the English lan- 
guage we have a book which will form a magnificent 
groundwork upon which others may commence their 
studies. We are of opinion that when these studies 
are complete, the theory of borrowing and migration 
with regard tothe great majority of folk-tales will 
have been absolutely rejected ; but in the meantime 
ne work will have greatly aided this 
result. 

Perhaps the best example of Mr. Clouston’s method 
is that of the story of ‘Dick Whittington and his 
Cat.” Current in Venice, Tuscany, Norway, Por- 
tugal, Britanny, Russia, the hero and his cat form the 
groundwork of a practically identical story ; but Mr. 
Clouston also gives a version from Persia, which was 
first told at the end of the thirteenth century, sixty 
years before Richard Whittington was born! This 
conclusion only, however, pushes the question of the 
origin of the story one stage further back. It was not 
a medizeval European story, least of all an English 
one. The English, like other civilized people tacked 
on their old nursery tale to a hero who had fitted 
himself by his popularity and deeds to receive such a 
tribute from legendary history. Such a course, how- 
ever, has been adopted over and over again in popular 
traditions, and does not of itself warrant Mr. Clous- 
ton’s conclusion that the story came into Europe 
ro sr ‘* from India unquestionably,” and ‘in two 
different and independent ways, by the Mongolians to 
the North, through the Ottoman Turks to the South.” 
While not for one moment wishing to quarrel with 
Mr. Clouston’s method, for it stands at present un- 
questioned as the only means of getting at the truth, 
we wish to ask him one question. How is it that in 
his tracing out of parallels he is obliged for the most 
part to confine himself to ‘‘ incidents in folk-tales,” 
rather than to folk-tales complete from end to end? 
Story incidents are parallel all over the world, and 
yet he rejects, as ‘‘ what no reasonable man could have 
the hardihood to maintain,” the independent inven- 
tion and development, by persons living in countries 
and in homes far apart, of such story incidents. Is it, 
then, so impossible to believe that the anecdote told 
of Foote, who upon his host descanting on the age 
of his wine which was served in very small glasses, 
held up his glass and said, “It is very little of its 
age,” and the remarkable parallels told in Taylor’s 
Wit and Mirth, temp. James I., and by Lucian and 
Athenzus, could have been independently originated ? 
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Granting the same circumstances, could not the wit of 
man have produced the same anecdote ? 

But the subjects in this book upon which we could 
descant are endless. If we have ventured to give 
expression to a difference from the learned author, it 
is only that we think some good results are certain tc 
flow from his brave attempt to set before students one 
of the only possible means of settling an important 
and interesting question, namely, a reliable and 
learned collection of story parallels ; and this is what 
Mr. Clouston’s book does. 


The Best Plays of the Old Dramatists: Thomas 
Middleton. Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIs, with 
an introduction by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
(London : Vizetelly, 1887). 8vo., pp. xliii, 453. 

The celerity with which these volumes appear is 
the sign and one of the causes of their popularity. The 

plays of Middleton which make up this volume are, 4 

Trick to Catch the Old One, The Changeling, A 

Chaste Maid in Cheapside, Women beware Women, 

and Zhe Spanish Gipsy. That the language is free is 

only saying that they represent the times of their pro- 
duction, the early seventeenth-century. An admirable 
ortrait of Middleton, copied from the frontispiece of 
is plays, is given with this volume, and the 
essay of Mr Swinburne, prefixed as an introduction 
to the plays, will be an acceptable boon to many who 
delight to read the freely spoken opinions of one who 
possesses so keen an insight in dramatic criticism. 


Social History o the Races of Mankind. Second 
division : Papuo and Malayo Melanesians. By A. 
FEATHERMAN. (London: Triibner, 1887..) 
8vo., pp. xviii., 507. 

Everyone knows the importance of studying the 
habits and ways of savages, in order to gain a clearer 
insight into the antiquities of civilized races ; and this 
important work brings before the student in a clear, 
tangible, and accurate manner all the important facts 
relating to the social history of the Malayan races. 
We cannot help expressing a regret that the learned 
author should think it proper, in a preface to a scien- 
tific work, to enter into a polemical discussion on 
eae with which his critics have disagreed with 

im ; but apart from this, we think the work in every 
way excellent. 

It deals with the following tribes: Papuans, 
Biaras, Tombaras, Minahasses, Tannese and Valeans, 
Obaos, Vanikoros, Tasmanians, Australians, Fijians, 
Mincopies, Nicobars, Dyaks, Sumatra, Battahs, 
Atchenese, Niasese, Javanese, Teng’-ger and Bedui, 
Balinese, Sooloos, Malaysians, Orang-Benuas, Bug- 
hese, Timorese, Tagalogs, Tagalas, and Montescos. 
It will be seen from this list that the author deals with 
many races which are not described in the most 
readily accessible works, and when it is remembered 
how many books of travel and other authorities have 
to be consulted in order to gain information about 
any one particular race, it is not easy to express the 
obligations which such a work as this confers upon 
the student. The author warns us that he does not 
implicitly rely upon the sayings and writings of 
missionaries and ordinary travellers, and we are glad 
of it. ‘Prejudice and incomplete information so often 
mar the best-intentioned accounts by unscientific ex- 
plorers, that there is no greater difficulty to overcome 


than that presented by the differences in separate 
accounts of the same people. Take, for instance, the 
observations of Mr. Man. He has lived amongst 
savage races and has studied their habits and ways, 
and reported his notes to thé Anthropological Society. 
In many instances he is at distinct variance with 
other authorities, and Sir. Henry Maine has relied 
upon his description of the Andaman islanders to 
confute some of Mr. McLennan’s most important con- 
clusions. But we suspect that Mr. Featherman’s criti- 
cism of Mr. Man’s work with regard to the Min- 
copies is on the whole a just and correct one, namely, 
that he judges by the present habits and ways of this 
tribe after they have come into contact with civiliza- 
tion ; and he enforces this argument with the signifi- 
cant fact that Mr. Man ‘‘would be unable to find 
words in the native language to translate the words” 
which he uses about the Andaman system of belief. 
Mr. Featherman, in our opinion, is unquestionably 
correct in this matter ; and although there are some 
points of ethnology and some arguments connected 
with the origin of races on which we cannot agree 
with Mr. Featherman, we cordially recognise the im- 
portance and value of his book, and are content to 
take him for our guide in most matters, 


The Dedication of Books to Patron and Friend, a 
Chapter in Literary History. By Henry B., 
WHEATLEY. (London: Stock, 1887.) 12mo., 
Ppp. viii., 257. 

Mr. Wheatley’s stores of literary knowledge have 
yielded a delightful little volume which most of our 
readers will like to possess. In the quiet unpreten- 
tious style in which Mr. Wheatley usually writes, this 
pleasant production from his pen appears to great 
advantage ; and in reading through the curious and 
interesting specimens of dedications, we are fascinated 
and amused from end to end of the volume. Mr, 
Wheatley is of opinion, and we think justly so, that 
Fuller’s dedications are “ inimitable ;” for quiet dignity 
and beauty of language there are certainly no equals 
to Fuller in Mr. Wheatley’s volume. Of quite a 
different character are those few witty and pithy dedi- 
cations of which perhaps that of Lord Beaconsfield to 
his Vivian Grey is the best : 


To 
The Best and Greatest of Men 
I dedicate these volumes. 
He, for whom it is intended, will accept and 
Appreciate the compliment ; 
Those for whom it is not intended will 
o the same. 


Bye-Gones relating to Wales and the Border Counties. 
(Oswestry and London: Woodall, Minshall and 
Co.) 4to., January to March, 1887. 

There are some interesting items in this part, the 
best being those which deal with old customs and 
superstitions. Welsh sir-names, plant names, and 
kindred topics are also subjects of inquiry and note. 
Few things relating to Wales seem to escape the 
editor, as for instance when he quotes from our own 
pages for a Welsh custom of football, and asks for 
information thereon, apropos of a query first appearing 
in the Folklore Journal, We mention this because it 
is a good example of how local inquiry may assist in 
most important subjects, and we think Bye-Gones shows 
a capital example, 
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Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 
Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 


Note.—Al] Advertisements to reach the office by the 
15th of the month, and to be addressed—The Manager, 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTIQUARY OFFICE, 
62, PATERNOSTER Row, LonpoNn, E.C. 
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For SALE. 


Bibliotheca Britannica; or, a General Index to the 
Literature of Great Britain and Ireland, Ancient and 
Modern, including such foreign works as have been 
translated into English or printed in the British 
Dominions; as also a copious selection from the 
writings of the most distinguished authors of all ages 
and nations. Two Divisions—first, authors arranged 
alphabetically ; second, subjects arranged alpha- 
betically. By Robert Watt, M.D. Glasgow, 1820. 
Eleven parts, paper boards, 4to. ; price £4.—W. E. 
Morden, Tooting Graveney, S.W. 

Pickering’s Diamond Greek Testament. Good 
copy ; newly bound in polished morocco (by Ramage). 
Gilt on the rough.—Offers to 100, care of Manager. 

Lord Brabourne’s Letters of Jane Austen ; 2 vols. 
in one; newly half-bound in red morocco; fully 
lettered ; interesting to a Kentish collector.—Offers 
to 101, care of Manager. 

Sub-Mundanes; or, the Elementaries of the 
Cabala, being the History of Spirits, reprinted from 
the Text of the Abbot de Villars, Physio-Astro-Mystic, 
wherein is asserted that there are in existence on 
earth natural creatures besides man. With an 
appendix from the work ‘‘ Demoniality,” or ‘ Incubi 
and Succubi.” By the Rev. Father Sinistrari, of 
Ameno. Paper covers ; 136 pp.; privately printed, 
1886 ; 10s. 6¢.—103, care of Manager. 

The Hermetic Works; vol. 2. The Virgin of the 
World; or, Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus, now 
first rendered into English by Dr. Anna Kingsford 
and Edward Maitland, 1885 ; 134 pp. ; cloth boards; 
10s. 6¢.—104, care of Manager. 

Manuscript Journal of His Majesty’s Ship Ocean, 
1780-82 (names mentioned—Digby, Drake, Hood, 
Elliot, and others), 18s. Manuscript Journals of His 
Majesty’s Ships M/a/ta and Defience. Society of Royal 
Kentish Bowmen, 1785; manuscript list of members, 
4s. Vinegar Bible, 1716-17, 2vols., large paper copy, 
70s. Bible, 1612, and black-letter Common Prayer 
bound with it, 15s. Thomas’s Handbook to Public 
Records, 7s. 6¢.—D. G. G., Buildwas, Ironbridge, 
Salop. 

To Collectors : Old London and County Views and 
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Engraved Portraits for illustrating all counties.—R. 
Ellington, 15, Fitzroy Street, London, W. 

Kit-Cat Club. Good copy.— X., Mr. Eaton, Chapel 
Street, Stratford-on-Avon. 

Heresiography. By old Ephraim Pagitt, 1645. 
Covers off. Offers, care of Manager.—4a, care of 
Manager. 

The Seven Prints by Holloway, 1820, of the 
Raphael Cartoons, £5. Also two maps of Ancient 
Rome mounted on rollers and glazed, by Giambattista 
Nolle, 1748. One 67 inches long and 82 inches wide, 
the other 8 feet 3 inches long and 28} inches wide. 
Price for the two, £5.—3A, care of Manager. 

Several old Poesy, Mourning and Curious Rings 
for sale. —308, care of Manager. 

Lettré’s French;Dictionary, 5 vols,, 1878,—Offers to 
100A, care of Manager. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact 
that he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, 
or letters, unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of 
same to advertiser. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Cooper’s Rambles on Rivers, Woods, and Streams ; 
Lupot on the Violin (English Translation), S., care 
of Manager. 

Maria de Clifford, novel, by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
about 1812-18.—Address 310, care of Manager. 

Reports of old books on wrestling, quoits, and 
kindred subjects. —119, care of Manager. 

Kemble’s Saxons in England, at low price. Also 
cheap books on Archeology.—Parsons, 7, Preston 
Road, Brighton. 

Cannon’s Historical Records 42nd Highlanders. 
Hutchinson, Massachusetts.—150, care of Manager. 

Books relating to County Families of Dumbar- 
tonshire before the 1715 Rebellion.—1a, care of 
Manager. 

Wright’s Archeological Album.—Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 

A complete set of Journal of Philology.—Elliot 
Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Mackie’s Castles, etc., of Mary Queen of Scots.— 
100A, care of Manager. 

Punch, original edition, complete set wanted.— 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Wind Voices, by P. B. Marston.—Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Chippendale Cabinet Maker.—Report price to C., 
care of Manager. 

English Psalter about 1550-60.—W., care of 
Manager. 

Pendleton’s Derby, large paper edition.—W., care 
of Manager. 

Ferguson’s Wanderings in France and Switzerland. 
—IOOA, care of Manager. 
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